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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING 


“AGING With a Future—Every Citizen’s Con- 
cern” is the theme of the first White House 
Conference on Aging, held in Washington Janu- 
ary 9-12, 1961. The 2,800 voting delegates in- 
clude representatives of all the States and about 
300 national voluntary agencies, members of the 
National Advisory Committee to the Conference, 
and consultants to the planning committees. 

State Governors and the national voluntary 
organizations assigned their delegates to the 20 
subject-matter sections. The subjects being con- 
sidered were population trends and social and 
economic implications; income maintenance (in- 
cluding financing of medica) costs); impact of 
inflation; employment security and retirement; 
health and medical care; rehabilitation; social 
services; family life; housing; education; role 
and training of professional personnel; free-time 
activities; religion; research in gerontology—(1) 
biological, (2) medical, and (3) psychological 
and social sciences; local community organiza- 
tion; State organization; national voluntary serv- 
ices and service organizations; and Federal or- 
ganizations and programs. 


PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


September’s increase of 61,000 in the number 
of persons receiving old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance benefits brought the total to 
14.5 million. All types of benefits except mother’s 
benefits shared in the increase. The number of 
widowed mothers receiving monthly benefits de- 
clined by about 2,600 because of a rise in the 
number whose benefit payments were suspended. 
The total of $911.0 million being paid at the 
end of September was $4.8 million more than 
the monthly rate in August. 


About 180,000 monthly benefits were awarded 
in September, about the same number as in 
August. During the first 9 months of the year, 
about 1.7 million monthly benefit awards were 
made. This total was 273,000 fewer than the 
number awarded in January—September 1959 and 
was less than the number awarded in the first 
9 months of any year since 1956. 

In the January-September period, 631,000 
lump-sum death payments were made, 32,000 less 
than the record number awarded in the first 9 
months of 1959. Almost 606,000 deceased work- 
ers were represented in these payments; the 
average lump-sum amount per worker was 
$210.79. 


Benefit Applications Reflect 1960 Amendments 


About 332,000 applications for benefits were 
filed in the district offices of the Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance in September, 
94,000 more than in August. Many of these ap- 
plications resulted from provisions in the 1960 


amendments to the Social Security Act that 





September August September 
1960 160 959 
OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND 
Disapiuiry INsvuRANCE 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 
Number (in thousands) ----_-_- ; 


ponenctonen 14,526 14,464 13,486 
Amount (in millions)... coins ee $906.2 $828.5 
Average old-age benefit (retired worker). . $73.98 $73.91 $72.53 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month.... $83.28 $84.01 $81.18 
PuBLic AssisTANCE 
Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance 2,351 2,353 2,404 
Aid to dependent children (total)__ a 2,982 2,917 
Aid to the blind--. ‘ wai 108 108 109 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled . 368 366 344 
General assistance (cases - iocttenal 361 360 393 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance - * . $68.75 $68.75 $64.92 
Aid to dependent children (per recipient)_-. 29.64 29.38 28.61 
Aid to the blind... : es 73.46 73.05 69.02 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 66.70 66.24 63.92 
Genera! assistance (per case a seceihentaiall 68.78 68.39 69.84 








(1) make disability insurance benefits payable 
to disabled workers under age 50 and to their 
dependents, beginning with benefits for Novem- 
ber 1960, (2) liberalize the insured-status re- 
quirements so that, to be eligible for benefits 
for October 1960 and later, a person needs only 
1 quarter of coverage for every 3 calendar quar- 
ters elapsing after 1950, instead of 1 quarter for 
every 2 elapsed quarters, and (3) provide benefits, 
beginning with benefits for October 1960, for the 
survivors of workers who had acquired 6 quar- 
ters of coverage and who had died before 1940. 
Preliminary indications are that the number of 
applications filed in October exceeded the num- 
ber in September. Sharp increases in the bene- 
ficiary rolls are therefore expected in the next 
few months. 


Total PA Caseload Rises Slightly 


More than 6.7 million persons were aided under 
the five assistance programs in September—an 
increase of 26,000 or 0.4 percent from the total 
in August. The number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children rose 14,300 or 0.5 percent, as 
39 States reported increases. More than a fourth 
of the rise in the national total occurred, how- 
ever, in Louisiana, which restored to the rolls 
some of the recipients for whom payments had 
been discontinued in August because of the ap- 
plication of a “suitable home policy.” 

The number of persons receiving general as- 
sistance rose for the second consecutive month; 
the September increase was 12,000 or 1.3 percent. 


In aid to the permanently and votally disabled 
the number of recipients increased 1,700 or 0.5 
percent. Relatively small decreases in the num- 
bers of recipients of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind continued the downward movements 
in those programs. 

Expenditures for assistance, including vendor’ 
payments for medical care, totaled $316.6 million 
—$2.2 miilion or 0.7 percent more than in August. 
For the special types of public assistance, the 
largest chang-—an increase of $1.2 million or 
1.4 percent—occurred in aid to dependent chil- 
dren. General assistance payments, exclusive of 
vendor payments for medical care, rose $245,000 
or 1.0 percent. 


Four Programs Show Modest Increase 
In Average Payments 


For the country as a whole, the average pay- 
ment per recipient (per case in general assist- 
ance) rose slightly in each program except 
old-age assistance, where the average was the 
same as in August. Among the States, most of+- 
the sizable changes in average payments to re- 
cipients of the special types of public assistance 
were attributable to fluctuations in the amounts 
of vendor payments for medical care. 

The application of liberalized policies ac- 
counted for noticeable changes in average pay- 
ments in a few States. In Massachusetts, a 
seasonal adjustment in fuel costs was partly 
responsible for increases of $3-$5 in the average 


(Continued on page 41) 





Civilian labor force,' total (in thousands)-........-.-.- 
Employed.....-...-.--.------ RR ee ee ES ee eee 
Unemployed.........------ 


Personal ineome (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual rates)* * 
Wage and salary disbursements-.-........--.-------- Een Aa ue 
Proprietors’ income... ......--.------------------------------------ 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 
Social insurance and related payments_..-..-.---.-.-----.----------- 


Public assistance..........-.-----------------------2-----+---- +02 2-22 ee ee == 


Othe? 2. onc20~-- onsen e-o2-- cone wnnnnrnnenenen en annnnnnnnennnen 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance. 


Consumer price index, ¢ all items (1947-49= ee sicetitnic canis mannan 


Medical care.............---..------- 





1 Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. Beginning January 
960, data include Alaska and Hawaii. é 
ar Data exclude Alaska and Hawaii, except that personal income includes 
ay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. ’ : 
. ? Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of Commerce. 
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Calendar year 


September August September 
1960 1960 1959 1959 1958 
71,155 72,070 69,577 69 394 68 , 647 
67 , 767 68, 282 66,347 65,581 63 , 966 
3,388 3,788 3,230 3,813 4,681 
cMibebbbebbnedeesaiekne $408.4 $408.2 $384.3 $383.3 $360.3 
ee et 275.1 259.0 258.2 239.7 
48.3 48.3 45.3 46.5 46.4 
54.0 53.9 50.3 49.2 45.4 
wndicmanennenenineinmenitieeioneone 23.7 23.4 21.5 21.2 20.4 
2 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.0 
Spawereucnossensnsanisibieninewninnd 13.8 13.8 12.9 12.8 12.3 
oni beeeanenaniets 3 9.4 7.9 7.8 6.8 
socuscseceesoseecescccenecscos. 195.8 126.6 125.2 124.6 123.5 
120.2 120.1 118.7 118.3 120.3 
156.9 156.7 152.2 150.8 144.6 


Components differ from those published by the Department, since they have 
been regrouped; for definitions, see the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, 
page 1, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Income-Loss Protection 
Sickness, 1948-59 


In this article—the twelfth in the series—the 
Social Security Administration again presents 
benchmarks on income loss arising from short- 
term sickness. Against these estimates may be 
measured the amount of protection provided 
each year through cash-sickness benefit plans— 
public and private—and the year-to-year ea- 
pansion in such protection from 1948 to 1959. 


A SLACKENING rate of growth in the formal 
protection that workers in the United States 
have against the risk of short-term, nonoccupa- 
tional sickness features the 1959 data collected by 
the Social Security Administration in its annual 
survey of private and public cash-sickness plans. 
Benefits paid out through government and non- 
government disability insurance and formal paid- 
sick-leave plans amounted to 28.4 percent of lost 
earnings, compared with 27.7 percent in 1958. 
This increase is the smallest reported since 1955 
and is considerably less than the average annual 
increase of 1.1 percentage points registered since 
1948. Unknown amounts of informal sick-leave 
benefits paid to workers at the employer's dis- 
cretion are excluded from the data. 

This year’s article follows the same format and 
incorporates the same basic tables. as did the 
earlier articles. As in other years, data for some 
items have been revised as existing procedures 
were refined and new sources of data became 
available. An innovation this year is the use of 
data from the United States National Health 
Survey to reflect the actual variation in sickness 
rates from 1958 to 1959. In the past, the ab- 
sence of national morbidity data on an annual 
basis made it necessary to assume a fixed or con- 
stant amount of average time lost from work each 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 

For previous articles in this series dealing exclusively 
with protection against income loss from sickness, see 
the January issue of the Bulletin, 1956-60. 
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Against Short-Term 


by ALFRED M. SKOLNIK* 


year because of sickness and disability for the 
various components of the labor force. 


MEASURING INCOME LOSS 


The estimate of income loss used in this series 
is designed to reflect the loss of current earning 
power during the first 6 months of a nonoccupa- 
tional illness or injury. It thus encompasses 
practically all the time lost because of temporary 
disability and part of the loss (the first 6 months) 
attributed to long-term disability. Excluded 
from the estimate is the loss of amounts that 
would have been earned in the future if extended 
or permanent disability or premature death had 
not occurred. 


Data From National Health Survey 


For the calendar year 1959, unpublished data 
from the National Health Survey show a nation- 
wide estimate of roughly 350 million days lost 
from work by the civilian noninstitutional popu- 
lation aged 17 and over because of nonoccupa- 
tional illness or injury. This is a drop of about 
75 million workdays from the estimate of 425 
million for 1958. 

Most of this drop, however, is attributable to 
a midyear change in the phrasing of the su-vey 
questions dealing with work-loss time. Before 
July 1959, questions on work loss were asked of 
all persons who, in reply to a previous question, 
reported that they would have been working at 
a job or business except for an illness or injury. 
To a large extent, persons with a prolonged ill 
ness who considered themselves actively in the 
labor force would tend to report work-loss days, 
even though they no longer held the job they had 
before the illness. 

Starting with July 1959, a question on the nuin- 
ber of days lost from work because of illness or 
injury was asked only of those who stated, in 








response to a previous question, that they had 
been working during the past 2 weeks or if not 
working that they had a job or business. 
this new method of questioning, few persons with 
prolonged illnesses would have their work-loss 


Under 


days counted unless they specified that their jobs 
were still open to them and they expected to re- 
turn to work. 

To the extent, then, that time lost from work 
during the first 6 months of a long-term disability 
is underreported in the National Health Survey, 
the measure of work-loss days under the new, 
more restrictive definition is not comparable with 
the concepts employed in this article.*? The sur- 
vey totals also omit the days of work lost by 
persons in institutions, some of which may be 
attributable to the first 6 months of a disability. 

It is thus not possible to reconcile the 1959 
aggregate data on work-loss days used in this 
series with those of the Nationa] Health Survey. 
There is, however, ample evidence from the sur- 
vey data—using material that does not involve 
definitional changes—that there has been some 
reduction from 1958 to 1959 in the average 
amount of sickness incurred per person. With 
1958 as a benchmark year,’ the estimates of time 
loss and income loss from nonoccupational short- 
term sickness have been adjusted to allow for 
this reduction—estimated at roughly 3 percent— 
in the volume of sickness for 1959 (table 1). 


Rise In Income Loss 


Despite improved morbidity experience, the 
amount of earnings lost through illness and in- 
jury of short-term duration rose almost $300 
million in 1959 to an estimated all-time high of 
$7.7 billion. Wage and salary workers lost an 
estimated $6.7 billion, and the self-employed 
lost $1.0 billion. Since 1948, wage and salary 
losses resulting from temporary disability have 


increased 84 percent, while the income loss of 


* Under both the new and old procedures of the survey, 
the questions on work-loss time were not asked of per- 
sons who stated that their disabilities were not causing 
any reduction in usual daily activities. This screening 
question probably excluded most persons with chronic 
stabilized conditions of more than 6 months’ duration. 

Using 1958 as a benchmark year appears reasonable 
in light of the compatibility of National Health Survey 
data and the 1958 data used in the January 1960 issue 
of the Bulletin. 
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the self-employed has increased only 12 percent— 
a reflection of the diminishing importance of self- 
employment in the economy. 

Federal, State, and local government employees 
had an estimated wage loss of $1,012 million in 


TABLE 1. 
term sickness} by type of employrvent, 1948-59 


Estimated income loss ,rem nonoccupational short- 


{In millions] 





Wage and salary workers | 





In private 
employment ? 


In public | 
employment | 
 asieieeaiaie ll 












EY Ee, 2s Seif- 
Year | Total jemployed 
Total Covered | persons 7 
, by a | State 
temporary | Other 4 |Federal*| and | 
disability local ¢ 
Insurance 
laws * 
1948___.. $4,566 |$3,628 | $391 258 | $938 
4,429 | 3,599 483 285 | 830 
1950..... | 4,789 | 3,913 | 712 | 305 | 876 
oe | 5,477 | 4,489 | 1,059 334 | 988 
: 5 4,829 1,132 | 369 | 985 
5,197 1,213 401 950 
5,160 1,212 437 | 944 
5,569 | 1,299 | 470 983 
6,036 1,430 | 518 | 1,020 
6,32 1,512 570 1,037 
| 6.3 1/507 628 | 1,082 
| 6,681 | 1,580 656 | 1,052 
| | 








1 Short-term or temporary non-work-connected disability (lasting’not more 
than 6 months) and the first 6 months of long-term disability. 

2 Annual payrolJs of wage and salary workers in private employment from 
table VI-2 in U.S. Income and Output: A Supplement to the Survey of Current 
Business, 1968, and in Survey of Current Business, National Income Number, 
July 1960 (Department of Commerce), multiplied by 7 (estimated average 
workdays lost per year due to short-term sickness) and divided by 255 (esti- 
mated workdays in year). 

* Total annual payrolls of wage and salary workers in industries covered 
by temporary disability insurance laws in Rhode Island, California, New 
Jersey, and New York and in the railroad industry, multiplied by 7 and 
divided by 255. 

4 Represents the difference between total loss for all wage workers in private 
employment and for those covered by temporary disability insurance laws. 

§ Federal civilian payroll in continental United States from U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, multiplied by 8 (estimated average workdays lost per 
year due to short-term sickness) and divided by 2€0 (scheduled workdays 
in year. 

6 Annual wage and salary payrolls of State and local government employees 
from Department of Commerce data (see footnote 2), multiplied by 7.5 
(estimated average workdays lost per year due to short-term sickness) and 
divided by 255 (estimated workdays in year). 

7 Annual farm and nonfarm proprietors’ income from table I-8 in Depart- 
ment of Commerce sources cited in footnote 2, multiplied by 7 (estimated 
income-loss days per year due to short-term sickness) and divided by 300 
(estimated workdays in year). 

_ § Computed as for earlier years, then reduced 3 percent to reflect changes 
in sickness experience (average number of disability days) in 1959, as reported 
in the National Health Survey. 7 


1959, or about 15 percent of the loss of all wage 
and salary workers. This proportion has been 
rising slowly since 1948, when the estimated wage 
loss of $432 million for government employees 
made up 12 percent of the loss to wage and salary 
workers. 

The estimated value of time lost through short- 
term sickness of workers covered by the five tem- 
porary disability insurance laws was $1,580 
million in 1959, or 28 percent of all time lost by 
private wage and salary workers. This propor- 
tion has remained rather constant since 1951— 
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ee 











the first full year that all five laws were in 
effect. 


PROTECTION AGAINST INCOME LOSS 


Protection against loss of earnings during pe- 
riods of short-term sickness is provided in several 
ways. For wage and salary workers in private 
industry, protection may be obtained through 
voluntary action by the employer or the employee, 
or a temporary disability insurance law may 
make the protection compulsory. 

Voluntary protection is usually provided 
through group or individual accident and sick- 
ness insurance policies sold by commercial car- 
riers that pay cash amounts during specified 














TABLE 2.—Premiums l benefit payments for ile ine 

surance against income loss, 1948-59 

in million 
Under voluntary Und visions 

Year Total 
( Group 
otal Other? otal | insur- | Other4 
ance 
Premiums 
1948 $558.9 $545.8 | $162.2. $ $33. $13.1 $12 $0.4 
1949 603.6 4.8 7.8 3 32.0 S.8 31 6.9 
1950 679.4 ( 5 2 7 " 2 S 75.9 (4.2 11.7 
1951 785.8 4$2.( 2 st 25.5 143.8 121.8 22. 
1952 855.1 6g 207 4 4 26.6 155.8 131.7 24.1 
1953 1,006.0 819 0.7 494.8 24.0 186.5 157.0 29.5 
1954___/1,0. 7 87 20.4 534.2 21.( 178.1 14 28.6 
955 1,107.9 120.1 $4 47.8 16.8 178.8 l 28.8 
195 1,183.8 |1,00) 402.4 86.0 17 177.8 49 28.2 
157 1,319 1.100.7 { 646.0 18.4 218.8 83.7 5.1 
1958 1,389.6 |1,155.2 4 703 17.5 34.4 194.3 40.1 
59 1, 408 1. 260.6 470.1 773 17 235 ) 40). 
Benefit payment 

1948 $141 $21.5 $9.3 $9.0 $0.3 
949 150.0 20.2 27.1 22.3 4.8 
950 153.0 .2 54.3 45.9 8.4 
1951 157.0 18.1 113.3 6.0 17.3 
1952 177.( 19.7 127.8 108.0 19.8 
he 4 209.0 16.1 139.7 117. 22.1 
404 2 230.0 14.1 132.0 110.8 21.2 
155 275.6 250 .( 11.6 135.2 113.4 21.8 
156 341.8 276.0 13.4 151.2 127.2 24.0 
57 3 5 304.0 13.4 178.1 149 238.¢ 
5S 340.7 349.0 12.4 183.7 152.3 31.4 
159 378.1 384.0 12.6 189.6 156.9 32.7 





Data on premiums earned and losses incurred by commercial companies 
ncluding fraternal) as provided by the Health Insurance Association of 
America for the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, by type of 
nsurance benefit, adjusted to include accidental death and dismemberment 
rovisions in individual policies that insure against income loss to offset 
erstatement arising from the omission of current short-term income-loss 
insurance in automobile, resident liability, life, and other policies. For 
56-59, dividends deducted from earned premiums (2-3 percent for group; 
1 percent for individual). 
Union-management trust fund, trade-union, and mutual benefit associa- 
plans, 
elf-insured operations and some union and union-management plans 
under California, New Jersey, and New York laws. 

‘ Loss ratios applicable to all group insurance were applied to the benefits 
under voluntary provisions and under public provisions to obtain the 
Premiums applicable to each 
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periods of disability. Employers may also self- 
insure, providing either cash benefits or paid 
sick leave. Some unions, union-management trust 
funds, fraternal societies, and mutual benefit as- 
sociations pay cash disability benefits. The meth- 
ods are not mutually exclusive, since employers 
often use a paid-sick-leave plan to supplement 
benefits under insurance plans and workers may, 
as individuals, purchase insurance policies to 
supplement the protection provided through their 
employment. 

The medium used for providing protection for 
workers covered by temporary disability insur- 
ance laws depends on the particular statute. The 
compulsory benefits for workers in Rhode Island 
and railroad workers are paid _ exclusively 
through publicly operated funds, though private 
plans may supplement the government-paid 
benefits. In California and New Jersey, benefits 
may be paid through publicly operated funds or 


TABLE 3.—C he temporary dis 
la { / ) ; 
. ; 

ro? 2 
operated fT ] SS 


ype of insurar 









, ‘ Private plar 
Yea Total Pu 
Group S 
i il ‘ A 

1948 $ $9.0 7 
1949 R92 22.3 % 
1950 7.4 $ S 
1951 7 
1952 108.0 S ‘ 
195. 2 117.6 
1954 110.8 
1955 4 113.4 { 
1956, 127.2 s 
1957 149.5 S 
1958 152 4 I 
1959 2 ’ 2.7 

1 Programs under the R it ] ent Insurance A d Lws 
of Rhode Island, Calif 1, New Jersey (beginning 1949), and New York 
beginning 1950). Excludes hospital benefits in Califor1 
surgical, and medical benefits in New Yo 

2 Under the laws of ¢ ia, New J y, and New York 

Employers may self-in I erving certain stipulations of the law 
Includes some union plar e provisions come under the law 

‘Includes State-operated plans in Rhode Island, ¢ fornia, and New 
Jersey, the State Insurance Fund and the sial fund for the led I 
ployed in New York, and the railroad program 


through the types of private arrangements men- 
tioned earlier (except individual insurance). In 
1959, private plans were effective for about 39 
percent of the covered workers in California 
and 61 percent in New Jersey. These propor- 
tions. have been dropping steadily in California 
since 1951, when private plans accounted for 52 


percent of the coverage, and in New Jersey since 








1952, when coverage under such plans represented 
72 percent of the total. 

In New York State, employers are permitted 
to insure with a publicly operated carrier (the 
State Insurance Fund). About 96 percent of the 
employees are, however, protected through pri- 
vate arrangements. 

Protection for government workers is generally 
provided formal sick-leave _ plans. 
Almost all Federal civilian full-time employees 
and probably more than four-fifths of full-time 
State and local government employees are eligible 
for sick-leave benefits. 


through 


For the self-employed, the provisions used for 
indemnifying disabling illness are necessarily 
different from the group provisions available to 
Protection for this 
group is generally confined to individual accident 
and sickness insurance or fraternal policies. 


wage avd salary workers. 


Private Insurance 


Table 2 presents information on insurance pro- 
tection provided against income loss resulting 
from short-term disability through private ar- 


rangements with 


such 


nongovernmental agencies. 
insurance may be voluntarily provided by 
employers or purchased by employees, it may 
result from collective bargaining for fringe bene- 
fits, or it may be written in compliance with 
State laws in California, New Jersey, and New 
York. 
insurance written under voluntary arrangements 
and that written under the provisions of the 
public laws. Data on paid-sick-leave plans and— 


The table shows separately the private 


in ‘tates without compulsory laws—on self- 
insured, employer-administered plans are con- 
sidered separately in table 4 and excluded from 
table 2. 

Rebounding from the 1957-58 recession, pre- 
miums for private insurance providing cash re- 
placement of lost income increased by more than 
$100 million in 1959 and reached a new high of 
$1.5 billion. The dollar increase was the third 
largest recorded since the series began in 1948— 
surpassed only in the boom years of 1953 and 
1957. Percentagewise, however, the rise in pre- 
mium income (7.7 percent) was less than the 
annual average rate of 9 percent for the entire 
period. 

A parallel development took place with respect 





to benefit payments. The $79 million increase 
in outgo from 1958 to 1959 had been exceeded 
in only 2 years—1951 and 1956. The percentage 
increase (8.9 percent), however, was considerably 
less than the annual average of 12 percent for 
the period. 

The slowdown in the rate of increase in both 
premiums and benefits is not unexpected, since 
the period 1948-53 was one of rapid growth re- 
sulting from the introduction of compulsory 
legislation and the widespread adoption of col- 
lectively bargained plans. If private-plan bene- 


TABLE 4. 
industry and in Federal, State, and local government employ- 


ment, 1948-59 


Estimated value of forn al paid sick leave in private 


{In "millions 





Workers in private industry Government workers 


Not siensamaei Qids 
Year| Total covered by ( recente y State 
Te hw a State 
Total - a? | disability Total |Federal*?) and 
disability | insuranc local 4 
: nese A surance loc: 
——— q laws 2 
1948....| $413 | $157 $145 $12 $108 
1949___. 463 163 147 16 127 
493 178 | 154 24 143 
589 199 165 34 | 169 
668 215 | 179 36 199 
713 231 193 38 220 
741 241 201 40) 248 
813 2468 224 44 276 
R82 291 242 49 311 
949 322 268 54 337 
1,039 336 281 55 328 
1,067 347 290 57 405 








1 Sum of estimated value of formal paid sick leave for employees with (a) 
sick leave but no other group protection and (b) sick leave supplemental to 
group insurance or other forms of group protection, including publicly oper- 
ated funds. Under each category, number of employees was adapted from 
Health Insurance Council, Annual Survey of Accident and Health Coverage in 
the United States 1948-1954, after reducing estimates of exclusive sick-leave 
coverage in early years by a third to allow for exclusion of informal sick-leave 
plans and for conversion of exclusive protection to supplemental protection 
under temporary disability insurance laws. Later-year estimates based on 
nationwide projection of formal paid-sick-leave coverage reported for plant 
and office workers in the community wage surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Assumes that workers in private industry receive an average of 
4 days of paid sick leave a year, excluding other protection, and 3.2 days when 
they have other group protection. Daily wages obtained by dividing average 
annual earnings per full-time private employee as reported in table VI-15 
in U.S. income and Output: A Supplement to the Survey of Current Business, 
1958, and in Survey of Current Business, National Income Number, July 1960 

Department of Commerce) by 255 ‘estimated workdays in a year). 

2? Assumes that some workers entitled to cash benefits under temporary 
disability insurance laws have sick leave in addition to their benefits under 
the laws, but only to the extent needed to bring up to 80 percent the replace- 
ment of their potential wage loss. 

3 Based on studies showing that Federal employees use paid sick leave of 
7.7 days on the average for nonoccupational sickness, equivalent to 3 percent 
of payroll. Payroll data derived by multiplying number of paid civilian full- 
time employees as of June 30 in all branches of the Federal Government in 
the United States, excluding Alaska and Hawaii, by their mean earnings, 4S 
reported in Pay Structure of the Federal Civil Service, Annual Reports (Federal 
Employment Statistics Office, U.S. Civil Service Commission). Practically 
all full-time employees are covered by paid-sick-leave provisions. 

4 Assumes that number of State and local government employees covered 
by formal sick-leave plans has increased gradually from 65 percent of the 
total number employed full time in 1948 to 81 percent in 1959 and that workers 
covered by such plans received on the average paid sick leave ranging from 
5.2 days in 1948 to 5.9 days in 1959. Number of full-time employees from 
State Distribution of Public Employment, Annual Reports (Bureau of the Cen- 
sus). Daily wages obtained by dividing average annual earnings per full-time 
State and local employee as reported in Department of Commerce data (see 
footnote 1) by 255 (estimated workdays in a year). 

5 Computed as for earlier years, then reduced 3 percent to reflect changes 
in sickness experience (average number of disability days) in 1959, as reported 
in the Nationa! Health Survey. 
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fits made mandatory by State temporary dis- 
ability insurance laws are excluded, the 1959 rates 
of increase for premiums and benefits are found 
to be higher than the average annual rates. In 
fact, the increase for premiums—9 percent—is 
the third highest for the period under review. 

In the area of commercial insurance, which 
accounts for more than 95 percent of all private 
income-loss insurance, individual policies have 
been gaining relatively more than group policies. 
In 1959, 54. percent of all premiums earned by 
commercial companies for income-loss indemni- 
fication went for individual insurance ($773 mil- 
lion) and 46 percent for group insurance ($665 
million). The share going to individual insur- 
ance is the highest since 1950, immediately before 
the stimulating effect of New York’s compulsory 
law on the sale of private group insurance was 
fully felt. 

Weekly indemnity benefits paid by commercial 
insurance companies under the public provisions 
of California, New Jersey, and New York 
amounted to $157 million in 1959 and equaled 
29 percent of all group disability benefits ($53 
million) paid by insurance companies nationally 
in 1959. In 1953 the percentage was as high as 
34. Since that year the amount of group insur- 
ance benefits paid under voluntary provisions has 
expanded at twice the rate of that paid under 
public provisions. For 1959, the gain from 1958 
was 11 percent under voluntary provisions and 
3 percent under public provisions. This develop- 
ment, of course, is influenced by the fact that the 
growth potential for group insurance is much 
greater in the States without compulsory laws. 


Public Provisions 


The total amount of protection under the tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, according to 
the type of insurance arrangement, is shown in 
table 8. To the extent that the protection is pro- 
vided through commercial insurance companies 
or other private arrangements, the data overlap 
those in table 2. 

The proportion of compulsory benefits under- 
written by private plans dropped to a new low 
in 1959. Of the $353 million paid in benefits un- 
der the five laws in 1959, only 54 percent was 
made available through private group insurance 
contracts or self-insurance, compared with 57 
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percent in 1958 and 65 percent in 1951—the first 
full year of operation for all five laws. 

From 1951 to 1959, disbursements from pub- 
licly operated funds expanded at a faster rate 
(169 percent) than payments under either group 
accident and sickness insurance policies (63 per- 
cent) or self-insured employer, union, union- 
management, and mutual benefit plans (89 
percent). The rate of increase from 1958 to 
1959 among publicly operated funds was more 
than four times that among private plans. This 
increase in government-paid benefits can be at- 
tributed mainly to statutory liberalizations in 
the railroad program and to the shift of some 
coverage from private plans to the State plan 
in California. 

In 1959, workers covered by the disability in- 
surance laws, although they incurred only 28 
percent of the Nation’s wage loss in private em- 
ployment, received 48 percent of all cash-sickness 
benefits (exclusive of sick leave) disbursed as 
group protection to private wage and salary 
workers. These percentages were the same as 
in 1958. Since 1951 the cash benefits paid under 
the laws have ranged from a low of 43 percent 
(1956) to a high of 49 percent (1953) of the 
Nation’s total. During this period the wage loss 
incurred by covered workers has remained con- 
stant at 27-28 percent of the total. private wage 
and salary loss. 


Paid Sick Leave 


Estimates are presented in table 4 of the 
amount of income replaced through formal paid- 
sick-leave benefits in private industry and in 
government employment, including the value of 
sick leave paid as a supplement to group insur- 
ance, publicly operated plans, or other types 
of group protection. 

Because it is difficult to distinguish between 
benefits paid under self-insured employer-admin- 
istered plans and benefits paid under sick-leave 
plans, both are included in the estimates. When 
the self-insured benefits are, however, financed 
through prepaid contributions of some sort to 
union or union-management trust funds, trade- 
union plans, or mutual benefit associations, they 
are excluded from the sick-leave estimates and in- 
cluded under private insurance in table 2. The 
sick-leave estimates also exclude payments under 


z 








self-insured plans when they are made in compli- 
ance with statutory provisions, shown in table 3. 

In estimating the value of sick leave granted 
workers, a method was devised some years ago 
for calculating the number of days of paid sick 
leave used per year by the average worker 
covered by a sick-ieave plan. The characteristics 
of existing wage-continuation plans are first as- 
signed weights in accordance with their relative 
frequency and significance, and then they are 
related to potential work-time lost. 

Among the factors considered are the number 
of paid-sick-leave days allowed each year; the 
maximum duration of benefits, as affected by 
cumulative and noncumulative sick-leave pro- 
visions; and the difference in protection afforded 
newly hired employees and long-time employees, 
as reflected in eligibility provisions and gradu- 
ated benefit schedules. Separate calculations are 
made for private industry and for government 
employment. Thus, it has been roughly calcu- 
lated that about 50-55 percent of the potential 
work-time lost by workers covered by wage-con- 
tinuation plans in private industry is compen- 
sated through paid sick leave and about 80 
percent of the time lost by government employees. 

The 1959 estimates of sick leave, though basi- 
cally developed in this manner, take into account 
the reduction in work-time lost that was reported 
by the National Heaith Survey. This procedure 
is necessary because of the fixed relationship that 
the estimated days of sick leave used per worker 
bear to the amount of work-time lost. 

Despite improved morbidity experience, the 
aggregate amount of paid sick leave rose $28 
million in 1959 to an estimated total of $1,067 
million. Of this increase, $11 million took place 
in private industry and $17 million in govern 
ment employment. Contributing factors were a 
5-percent rise in wage and salary levels, a 3- 
percent increase in the number of full-time em- 
ployees, and a slight advance, according to 
labor-market area surveys of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in the proportion of office and plant 
workers in private establishments having formal 
sick-leave plans.‘ 

For most: government workers, sick-leave bene- 
fits provide the only source of group protection 


*Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Wages and Related Benefits, 20 Labor Markets, 1958-59, 
Bulletin No. 1240-22, November 1959. 





against the risk of wage loss from ill health. In 
private industry, in contrast, an increasing num- 
ber of workers receive sick-leave benefits as a 
supplement to group insurance or other forms 
of group protection, including publicly operated 
cash-sickness plans. 

In 1948, plans providing exclusive sick-leave 
protection accounted for three-fourths of the esti- 
mated $157 million paid out in sick leave by 
private employers. By 1951 this proportion had 


TABLE 5.—Estimated value of formal paid sick leave in relation 
to income loss due to short-term sickness among workers covered 


by exclusive formal sick-leave plans,! 1948-89 


{Amounts in millions] 








Value of Ratio 

. sick leave percent) 
Year ~ aa under __jof sick leave 

ri exclusive | to income 

plans loss 

$568 37 66.0 
602 416 69.1 
63¢ 433 68.1 
724 508 70.2 
806 577 71.6 
846 612 72.3 
874 634 72.5 
951 691 72.7 
1,022 744 72.8 
1,104 799 72.4 
1,199 S80 73.4 
1,232 901 73.1 





1 Sick-leave plans that do not supplement any other form of group protec- 
tion, including publicly operated plans. 


dropped to 59 percent, as the rapid expansion 
of group disability insurance resulted in the 
entitlement of a growing number of workers to 
dual benefits. Since then, exclusive plans have 
registered further declines, and in 1959 only 52 
percent of the estimated $347 million granted in 
formal sick leave was accounted for by such 
plans. 

Total benefits paid under exclusive sick-leave 
provisions in public and private employment 
amounted to $901 million in 1959, of which four- 
fifths was attributable to sick-leave plans for gov- 
ernment workers. This ratio has been gradually 
rising since 1948, when government workers re- 
ceived 68 percent of the payments made under ex- 
clusive sick-leave plans. Table 5 shows the extent 
of protection afforded workers covered by the ex- 
clusive plans. In 1959, these workers had ap- 
proximately 73 percent of their potential income 
loss met through sick leave. 

The above estimates of exclusive and supple- 
mental sick leave exclude amounts paid infor- 
mally by employers at their discretion to sick em- 
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ployees. Since the provisions governing discre- 
tionary payments are rarely specified publicly in 
advance, it is difficult to estimate the number of 
workers who would actually receive such pay- 
ments when they are sick or the magnitude of 
such benefits. 

Some clue as to the prevalence of informal sick- 
leave plans is provided by a study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on paid sick leave in manufac- 
turing in 1958.5 This study was based on a sam- 
ple of 6,500 firms, selected from the Nation’s man- 
ufacturing establishments and employing some 3 
million workers in production and related jobs. 
It showed that 17 percent of the factory workers 
were employed in establishments having formal 
provisions for paid sick leave, and an additional 
9 percent were in establishments reporting in- 
formal arrangements. No information was ob- 
tained on the provisions of the informal plans, al- 
though for the formal sick-leave plans it was re- 
ported that 4 percent of the workers were covered 
by plans providing full payment, with no waiting 
period, and 11 percent by plans providing partial 
pay or with a waiting period. 


Summary of Protection Provided 


To determine the total value of all forms of 
protection against income loss due to short-term 
nonoccupational illness, data from tables 2, 3, and 
t have been summarized in table 6. Because em- 
ployee-benefit plans and compulsory temporary 
disability insurance laws have special pertinence 
for wage and salary workers, the protection pro- 
vided this group through their place of employ- 
ment is separated from the protection received by 
all persons in the labor force through individu- 
ally purchased disability insurance policies. 

Since 1948 the dollar value of all forms of pro- 
tection has been rising $131 million a year on the 
average. This pattern of growth continued in 
1959, with benefits increasing $129 million to a 
total of $2,195 million. 
the 6.2-percent growth registered in 1959 was the 


Percentagewise, however, 


lowest annual gain since 1954. 
The income-replacement protection provided 
the Nation’s public and private workers in 1959 


was almost equally divided between sick-leave 








5Z.. Earl Lewis, “Composition of Payroll Hours in 
Manufacturing, 1958,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, 
pages 690-692. 
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benefits ($1,067 million) and disability insurance 
benefits ($1,128 million). This pattern has pre- 
vailed more or less for the past half dozen years, 
with first sick leave and then disability insurance 
supplying a slightly larger share of protection. 

Half the 1959 amount constituted group pro- 
tection for wage and salary workers in private 
industry, almost one-third was sick leave granted 
government employees, and the balance was in 
the form of benefits purchased through individ- 
ual insurance. This pattern of protection has 
shown only random fluctuations during the period 
under review: group protection for private work- 
ers, between 47 and 52 percent; sick leave for 
government employees, between 33 and 38 per- 
cent; and individual insurance, between 14 and 
19 percent. 

A more distinct trend has developed in the 
various forms of protection provided employees 
in private industry. In 1948, sick-leave plans ac- 
counted for 44 percent of the benefits received by 
such employees, and private cash-sickness insur- 
ance and self-insurance plans accounted for 41 
percent. By 1959, sick-leave payments had 
dropped to 32 percent of total benefits, and pri- 
vate insurance and self-insurance were paying 53 
percent. Benefits under publicly operated funds 
amounted to 16 percent in 1948 and to 15 percent 
in 1959. 


TABLE 6.—Benefits pro ided as 


summary data, 1948-59 


protection against con loss 


In millions 
— 2 on - 
Group benefits provided as } 
wage 1d ] 


and Salary 








Benefit Workers in private employment 
he Sick 
You Private | Pub- neve 
cash sick licly . ‘nia 
ness in- oper- : 
tal | surance te = men 
nd self- h leave - 
insur- sickr = 
ance Ss 
1948 $75 } $14 $ ’ $145.8 $ S157 $ 
1949 847.1 7 7 172 1 n 
1950 935 82.7 467.7 226. 3.1 ~ 
1951 1,135.8 7R_S RAR 25.9 0.9 ; “ 
1952__|1,286.1 17 0.1) 656.1 6.6 74 2 ‘ 
1953 1,393 209 1, 184 702.7 81.2 of 2 482.0 
1954__|1,457.4 230.0) 1,227 727.4 83.3) 1 , 0.0 
1955__|1, 594.8 25). 14.8 10.8 422.4 109.4 45 
195t 1,778.2 276.4 2.2 11.2 A. 4 113.8 
1957_.|1,927.2 4.0/1,623.2 "2 47 127.2 22 27 
1958__|2,066.2 449.0 1,717.2.1,014.2 36.8 141.1 
1959__/2,194.9 84.0 1,8 0.9 80.3, 163.6 7 20.0 
Includes a small but undetermined amount of group disability ance 
benefits paid to government workers and to self-emy ersons throug! 
farm, trade, or professional associations. 








TaBLE 7.—Extent of protection against vncome loss, 1948-859 


[Amounts in millions] 





Income loss and protection provided | 


tienen qacmeennl a -—! Income loss | Net cost of 








Year | » , not providing 
| Income | Protection |! — oe f | Protected | insurance * 
loss ! provided # pe vor : 
1948... $4,566 | $757 16.6 $3,809 $277 
1949_... 4,429 | 847 19.1 3.582 287 
1950.... 4,789 936 19.5 3,853 306 
1951.... 5,477 1,136 20.7 4,341 307 
1942_... 5,814 1,286 | 22.1 4,528 319 
1953....| 6,147 1,304 | 22.7 4,753 424 
1954... 6,104 1,457 23.9 4,047 448 
1955_...| 6, 55% 1,595 2.3 4,957 444 
1956_...| 7 1,778 25.2 5,278 410 
1957.... 7 1,927 26.1 5,449 478 
1958 7,454 2,066 27.7 5,388 14 
1959.... 7,733 2,195 28.4 5,538 | 543 
1 From table 1. 
2 Total benefits, including sickfleave (from table 6). 
3 Includes retention costs (for contingency reserves, taxes, commissions 


acquisition, claims settlement, and underwriting gains) of pr vate insurance 
companies (from table 2) and administrative expenses for publicly operated 
plans and for supervision of the operation of private plans. Excludes costs of 
operating sick-leave plans, not available. 


MEASURING THE EXTENT OF PROTECTION 


Table 7 shows the value of current protection 
against sickness for each of the years 1948-59 in 
terms of the percentage of income loss met by 
This dollar relationship thus 
measures the effective growth in protection af- 
forded, without having to take into account labor- 
force expansion and any adjustments in benefits 
to take care of rising earnings levels. 

Total income loss increased 69 percent from 
1948 to 1959, but the protection provided showed 
a 190-percent rise. As a result the proportion of 
lost 
(including sick leave) advanced from 16.6 per- 
cent in 1948 to 28.4 percent in 1959, or approxi- 


sickness benefits. 


sarnings covered by cash-sickness benefits 


mately 1.1 percentage points a year. The 0.7- 
percent increase in 1959 was, however, the small- 
est recorded since 1955. 

The amount of income loss not replaced by in- 
surance or formal sick leave has also risen since 
1948—from $3,809 million to $5,538 miilion, or 
about $157 million a year. The 1959 increase 
($150 million) was a little less than this average. 
The amounts specified as uncompensated income 
loss do not necessarily represent the actual income 
loss incurred by disabled individuals. During 
sickness, certain work-connected expenses—such 
as carfare, meals, and clothing—and income taxes 
and old-age, survivors, and disability msurance 
contributions are reduced if not eliminated. On 
the other hand, the worker may be faced with 
medical expenses for his illness that, unless met 
by prepaid health insurance, for example, may be 
greater than any reduction in expenses or taxes. 

Table 7 also shows the secondary cost of oper- 
ating the mechanism for providing cash disability 
insurance. The net cost of providing insurance, 
which doubled from 1948 to 1959, represents the 
difference between the insurance losses incurred 
and the premiums earned (shown in table 2), 
plus the public cost of administering the tempo- 
rary disability insurance programs (not shown 
elsewhere). The costs of operating sick-leave 
programs are not known. For the years before 
1956, net costs are slightly overstated because in- 
surance premiums included an unknown amount 
of dividends returnable to policyholders. 

Table 8 presents data on the extent of protec- 
tion that wage and salary workers received 


TABLE 8.— Group protection prov ded in relation to wage and salary loss, 1948-69 


[Amounts in millions] 





Wage and salary workers in’private industry 





All wage and salary nme 
workers 


Year . 
Protection provided 


| Income Income 





Total 


Protection provided| 








Covered by temporary 


Covered t Not covered by temporary 
disability insurance laws 


disability insurance laws 





| Protection provided| | Protection provided 











| | Income | Income | | 
loss | Percent loss | Percent loss | | Percent | loss | Percent 
| Amount | of income | Amount | of income Amount | of income | Amount | of income 

| loss | loss | | loss | | loss 

| | | | | 
$3,628 | $616 | 17.0 $3,196 $360 | 11.3 | $391 $78 | 19.9 $2,805 $282 | 10.1 
3,599 697 | 19.4] 3,124 397 | 12.7 483 105 21.7| 2,641 | 292 11.1 
3.913 783 20.0 3,407 468 13.7 | 712 141 | 2,695 | 327 | 12.1 
4,489 979 21.8 3,896 589 | 15.1} 1,059 208 | 2837 | 381 | 12.4 
4'829 1,109 23.0| 4,169 B56 | 15.7 | 1,132 | 238 | | 3,037 | 418 13.8 
5.197 1185 22.81 4'506 703| 15.6] 1/213 268 | | 399; 435 13.2 
5,160 1,227 23.8 4,443 727 | 16.4] 1,212 | 275 | 452 14.0 
5,569 1,345 | 24.2 4,802 | 800 | 16.7] 1,299 289 | 511 | 14.6 
: a 24.9 5,205 | 911 | 17.5 1,430 | 314 | 597 15.8 
25.6 5,446 | 996| 18.3 | 1,512 | 359| 23.7 | 637 | 16.2 
26.9 5,392 1,014 | 18.8 1,507 | 380 25.2 | 634 | 16.3 
27. 5,669 1,091 | 19.2 | 1,580 410 26.0 | 681 16.7 
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through their place of employment. For all pub- 
lic and private wage and salary workers, cash 
payments under group accident and sickness in- 
surance, publicly operated funds, formal paid- 
sick-leave plans, union and employee plans, and 
self-insurance equaled 27 percent of the wage loss 
in 1959 and 17 percent in 1948. This growth in 
protection closely paralleled the experience of the 
entire working population, suinmarized in table 7. 

Exclusion of government employees changes 
the picture somewhat because of the preponder- 
ance in government employment of sick-leave 
provisions that generally replace a greater pro- 
portion of lost income than do other types of 
group plans. In 1959, group benefits for wage 
and salary workers in private industry amounted 
to only 19 percent of their estimated wage loss of 
$5.7 billion. 

For workers covered by the compulsory tem- 
porary disability insurance laws, the proportion 
of wage loss replaced rose from 20 percent in 1948 
to 26 percent in 1959, primarily because of statu- 
tory liberalizations. A slightly larger increase— 
from 10 percent to 17 percent—took place during 
this period for private employees not covered by 
compulsory laws, but this growth is attributable 
more to an expansion in the proportion of work- 
ers with protection than to liberalization of bene- 
fits. From 1948 to 1959 the proportion of private 
wage and salary workers in States without com- 
pulsory laws who had some sort of formal protec- 
tion against nonoccupational disability rose from 
approximately 35 percent to slightly more than 
50 percent. 

Table 9, in measuring the existing protection 
provided by disability insurance plans and poli- 
cies, takes into consideration the hypothetical in- 
come loss that conceivably might be covered by 
prevailing insurance provisions. To discourage 
malingering, insurance policies ordinarily under- 
take to compensate for only a part of the weekly 
wage or salary loss and do not cover the first few 
days or first week of disability (except when the 
disability results from an accident). The amount 
of income loss potentially insurable and compen- 
sable under the common forms of disability insur- 
ance is therefore somewhat less than the actual or 
total income Toss considered in table 7. 

To adjust the income loss for the first 3 days 
of uncompensated sickness, the total income loss 
is reduced 30 percent; for the first 7 days, the re- 
duction factor is 45 percent. The income loss of 
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TABLE 9.—Insurance ber efits as percent of estin 


ated poten- 
tially insurable and con 


é nsable 17 come loss 1 fi ru ork eTs 
without exclusive formal sic leave, 1948-59 
Amounts in millions] 


As percent of 


Amount . . : J 


Year of Two-thirds ; Two-thirds 

. insurance | Income loss,| ofincome | Income loss,| of income 
benefits 2 excluding | loss, exclud-| excluding | loss, exclud- 

first 3 days*| ing first first 7 days‘ ing first 

3 days 7 days 
1948... $344 12.3 18.4 15.6 23.5 
1949___. 334 14.3 21.5 18.2 27.4 
1950_... 443 15.2 22.9 19.4 29.1 
1951_.-.. 547 16.4 24.7 20.9 31.4 
1952_. 618 17.6 26.4 22.4 33.7 
1953__ 681 18.4 27.5 23.4 35.0 
1954___. 71 19.6 29.3 24.9 37.4 
1955_... 782 19.9 29.9 25.4 38.1 
1956____| RF 21.2 31.8 27.0 40.5 
1957... 978 22.3 33.4 | 28.3 42.5 
1958__.- 1,027 23.5 35.2 29.9 44.8 
1959... 1,128 24.8 37.2 31.5 47.3 





1 The portion of income loss that may be considered insurable or compen- 
sable under prevailing insurance practices. 

? Excludes sick-leave payments. 

3 Based on 70 percent of total income loss (from table 1), after exclusion of 
income loss of workers covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 

4 Based on 55 percent of total income loss (from table 1), after exclusion of 
income loss of workers covered by exclusive sick-leave plans (from table 5). 


persons with exclusive sick leave (shown in table 
5) is omitted from the computations, so as to 
avoid inflating the benchmark base with income 
loss that is already covered by sick leave.® 

Such an adjustment leads to estimates of the 
potentially insurable income loss for 1959 of $4.6 
billion (with a 3-day waiting period) and $3.6 
billion (with a 7-day waiting period), compared 
with $2.8 billion and $2.2 billion in 1948. Relat- 
ing aggregate insurance benefits to these bench- 
marks yields indexes of the effectiveness of insur- 
ance in meeting the impact of illness. In 1959, 
insurance benefits of $1,128 million were equal to 
24.8 percent of the income loss excluding the 
first 3 days of sickness and 31.5 percent of the 
income loss excluding the first 7 days of sick- 
ness,’ twice the comparable proportions for 1948. 

The benchmark measuring potentially compen- 
sable income loss is estimated at two-thirds of the 
potentially insurable income loss. This ratio rep- 


(Continued on page 34) 


* The income loss of persons covered by sick-leave plans 
that supplement insurance benefits is not excluded, since 
such sick-leave provisions do not to any appreciable ex- 
tent give protection against that portion of the income 
loss due to sickness considered insurable under prevail 
ing insurance provisions. 

"A slight degree of overstatement results when the 
insurance benefits are compared with this concept of 
income loss, to the extent that some insurance benefits 
begin with the fourth day in the case of illness and with 
the first day in the case of accidents. 
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Money Income of Aged Persons, Mid-1960 


THE 1950’s saw divergent trends in the income 
position of the aged. Labor-force participation 
rates for men continued their secular downward 
trend, bringing reduced income for many. At the 
same time, development of the public income- 
maintenance programs brought a measure of in- 
come security to most persons aged 65 and over 
and moved many of them a step or two up the 
income scale. 


SOURCES OF INCOME 


Earnings and Payments Under Public Programs 


The special problems of our aged population 
that result from their withdrawal from the labor 
force and the resultant drop in their income con- 
tinue to be of national concern. It is nevertheless 
encouraging that in mid-1960 four-fifths of all 
persons aged 65 and over in the United States 
were receiving some regular income on the basis 
of previous if not current employment, compared 
with about half the aged population 10 years 
earlier. 

This improvement is the more remarkable be- 
cause the total number of aged persons with paid 
employment was almost identical in June 1950 
and June 1960—about 3 million. Fewer of the 
earners were men, and hence the number of mar- 
ried women supported by their husbands’ earn- 
ings was somewhat smaller. Since at the same 
time the aged population increased by 314 mil- 
lion, the result is a sharp decline—from almost 
one-third to less than one-fourth—in the propor- 
tion with any income from current employment 
(table 1). 

The number of aged persons receiving social 
insurance benefits based on previous employment 
more than quadrupled, going from 2.7 million to 
11.6 million, in the same 10-year period. 

Expansion of coverage under the old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance program, together 


*Division of Program Research, Office of the Commis- 
sioner. 
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by LENORE A. EPSTEIN* 


with the maturing of the system, was of course 
the major contributing factor. The overall count 
of aged beneficiaries in the United States went 
from 2.1 million in June 1950 to 10.5 million in 
June 1960. The growth in the number of women 
receiving old-age benefits on the basis of their 
own employment record—from 200,000 to 2.4 mil- 
lion—was particularly striking and reflects the 
increasing employment of middle-aged and older 
women since World War II. 

Special programs that provide benefits after 
the retirement or death of a worker in railroad or 
government employment now help support an 
estimated 1.6 million aged persons. At least one- 
fourth of them also receive old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits. 

With the large number of older workers who 
are in the labor force only part-time or intermit- 
tently, it is not surprising that, of the 13 million 
aged persons receiving some regular income in 
mid-1960 on the basis of previous or current 
work, all but about 10 percent had retired from 
regular full-time employment. In other words, 
about 2.4 million with earned income were also 
receiving social insurance benefits and 1.4 million 
were not. Some of the latter received payments 
under the programs for veterans or from public 
assistance. Practically all those with income 
from employment who were not drawing social 
insurance benefits could have done so if they had 
chosen to retire. 

Veterans’ compensation and pension programs 
now afford income support for every tenth person 
aged 65 or older. With the aging of the World 
War I veteran population, the relative growth 
during the past decade was even more rapid for 
veterans’ programs than for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance as a source of support 
for aged persons. Payments under the veterans’ 
programs went to about 300,000 persons in 1950 
and to about 1.6 million in mid-1960. Included 
are aged wives of veterans receiving pensions or 
compensation, even though they did not them- 
selves receive direct payments. (Beginning July 
1960 a veteran with dependents is eligible for a 
larger pension than one without.) 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in 
the United States! with money income from employment or 
social insurance, June 1960, by sex, and June 1950 


[In thousands] 





| 
| June 1950 








June 1960 
Type of money income ema 
| | | 
Total | Men | Women| Total 
-_—__—_—— —— — -- —— — - —_— =] — tes —_—— —_—-—- -—_- — 
Total population aged 65 and | | 
over. di dichcwaidaieesiiiidadse ieee one 15,850 | 7,140 | 8,710 12,270 
Employment or social insurance] } | 
OF Witcatinatincndeanee 13,090 6,640 | 6,450 6,390 
| | | 
Employment_.-..- eae Le 3,880 2,200 | 1,680 3,930 
ES Og naa eee Res | 3,030] 2,200 | 830 3,000 
Nonworking wive sofe arners... BT Eocaanienaele 850 | 930 
Social insurance benefits | 11,630 5,640 | 5,990 2,740 
Old-age, survivors, =a ” disa- 
bility insurance- Sa ee 5,070 | 5,390 2,000 
Railroad retirerient- 640 320 | 320 360 
Government « mployee retire- | | 
Se ‘a ea 990 490 | 500 350 





1 The 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

? Persons with income from more than one of the programs listed are 
counted only once. Estimates of women with benefits under the government 
employee programs include estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives not in 
direct receipt of benefits. 


In addition to those with some income from 
employment, it is estimated that about 60 percent 
of the aged veterans and their dependents or sur- 
vivors also received a social insurance benefit in 
mid-1960, usually under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program (table 2). 
There were only one-fourth to one-fifth who did 
not also have some income from employment or 
another public income-maintenance program, 
compared with almost two-thirds of the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance beneficiaries 
in a similar situation. 

In June 1960 there were 12.3 million aged per- 
sons—more than 3 in every 4—receiving income 
under one or more of the social insurance or vet- 
erans’ programs—referred to as social insurance 
and related programs in previous notes and arti- 
cles in this series. Eighty-three percent of the 
aged men and 73 percent of the aged women drew 
benefits because of former employment or mili- 
tary service. 

The expansion of the social insurance pro- 
grams, as well as the growth in the number of 
veterans receiving payments, has brought about 
a gradual decline in the size of the old-age assist- 
ance caseload during the past decade—from 23 
percent of those aged 65 and over to 15 percent. 
Nevertheless, that program still plays a 
role as the second largest income-maintenance 
program for the aged. Old-age assistance recip- 
ients and persons past age 65 receiving aid to the 
blind or to the disabled numbéred about 2.4 mil- 


major 
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lion in mid-1960, compared with 2.8 million 10 
years earlier. 

An increasing proportion of public assistance 
recipients are on the rolls because their social 
insurance benefits do not meet their needs as 
measured by State standards or because advanced 
age, large medical bills, or other emergencies 
have exhausted their resources. The 700,000 
persons receiving payments under both types of 
program in mid-1960—more than twice as many 
as in mid-1950—represented less than 5 percent 
of all persons aged 65 and over but 30 percent 
of the aged recipients of assistance. A sample 
survey of old-age assistance recipients, conducted 
in Septembe r 1960, will yield information on the 
sex, age, marital status, resources, and medical 
care of those presently on the rolls and give 
some guidance concerning the prospects for the 
future size of the old-age assistance caseload. 

Additional public income-maintenance pro- 
grams, excluded from the discussion thus far be- 
cause information is not adequate to integrate 
them in the series, include unemployment and 


temporary disability insurance and workmen’s 
compensation. In mid-1960, slightly more than 


TABLE 2.—Estimated number of persons aged 65 and over in the 
United States' with money income from employment or public 


programs, June 1960 








Number 
Type of money income | (inthou- | Percent 
| sands) 

Total population aged 65 and over. Jalmaal tonics 15,850 | 100.0 
Employment, total *_. | 3,880 | 24.5 

Employment and no income from pub lie pro- | 
grams... .. ited 1,060 6.7 
Employment and soci ial insurance benefits_._- 2,420 15.3 

Employment and payments under other public 

CR A ATES A PPE Te REE 4100 2.5 


Social insurance (retirement and survivor) bene- 
fits, total ?4___ 11,63 73.4 
Benefits and no earnings or veterans’ or public 












Benefits and vet rans’ - ayn ents rr 6.1 
Benefits and public as 73 4.6 
Veterans: pension or c ensat yn, total 4 1, 60 10.1 
Veterahs' ‘ nd no earnings, social 
insurane assistance 350 2.2 
Public « 2, 426 15.3 
Public assistance and no payments under other 
public progra . 1, GM 10.7 
No income from employment or public programs 831 5.2 





1 The 50 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Islands. 

2 Includes 3,030,000 earners and an estimated 850,000 nonworking wives of 
earners. 

‘Includes persons with income from one or more of the following sources: 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, railroad retirement, and govern- 
ment employee retirement (see table 1). Excludes persons with benefits under 
unemployment or temporary disability insurance or workmen's compensa- 
tion programs. 

‘ Includes estimated number of beneficiaries’ wives not in direct receipt of 
benefits. 

45 Old-age assistance recipients 
tothe blind or to the 
number receiving 
payment. 

¢ Includes a small number with some earnings. 


Virgin 





and persons aged 65 and over receiving aid 
permanently and totally disable« d including a small 
vendor payments for medical care but no direct cash 
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100,000 persons aged 65 and over were counted 
among the unemployed insured under State pro- 
grams. Some had not yet applied for old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance benefits be- 
cause of employment; others had retired and 
then reentered the labor force but were still eligi- 
ble for retirement benefits. There is no basis, 
however, for estimating the number receiving 
both types of benefit concurrently. 

For workmen’s compensation and for cash 
sickness insurance, no information is available 
for estimating even the total number aged 65 
or over on the rolls. It is probable, however, 
that the number involved would not be enough 
to change very much the present estimate that, 
in mid-1960, 88 percent of all persons aged 65 
and over received some income from public pro- 
grams and all but 1 in 20 had some income from 
employment or public programs. 


Private Pensions and Annuities 


The number of aged persons receiving benefit 
payments as a result of private group retirement 
plans probably exceeded 144 million by mid- 
1960. Although precise data are lacking, there 
is little doubt that the vast majority of these 
pensioners, under insured and noninsured plans, 
were old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
beneficiaries. 

There were probably at least 570,000 annuities 
providing income to persons aged 65 and over. 
These are annuities purchased individually or 
elected as settlements under life insurance poli- 
cies. Some aged persons may have had more 
than one. Most but not all of the annuities 
undoubtedly went to persons with other forms 
of income. 


Money Income From Other Sources 


The relatively small group of aged persons 
with no income from employment or public pro- 
grams is made up predominantly of women, 
usually in the older ages. Some of them have 
annuities or other investment income, some live 
with relatives who provide their full support, 
and some are maintained in tax-supported in- 
stitutions. 

For the aged population as a whole, no up-to- 
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date information is available on the receipt of 
income from assets accumulated in earlier years 
or on cash contributions from relatives and 
friends outside the household. The most recent 
survey of the resources of aged old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance beneficiaries showed that 
two-thirds of the aged beneficiary groups re- 
ceived little or no income in 1957 in the form 
of interest, dividends, or rents and that many 
of the others received only modest amounts.’ 
Less than 10 percent of all aged beneficiaries 
were helped by cash contributions from relatives 
outside the home. <A study of persons on the 
Veterans Administration pension rolls in March 
1955 showed that less than one-fourth of the 
veterans aged 65 and over and slightly more 
than one-third of the veterans’ widows in this 
age group had received any income during the 
preceding year from sources other than employ- 
ment, old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
and annuities or benefits under other retirement 
plans.’ 

A small national sample survey undertaken by 
the National Opinion Research Center for the 
Health Information Foundation showed that in 
1956 nearly one-fourth of the aged men not 
in institutions had some interest, dividends, an- 
nuities, or insurance and one-fifth (with some 
overlap between these two proportions) received 
rent from a house or property. In all, 8.4 per- 
cent of the men reported such receipts as their 
main source of income. Cash contributions from 
persons outside the household were reported by 
only 5 percent, of the men and constituted the 
main source of money income for less than 2 
percent. Property income and contributions 
were each more likely to be the main source of 
cash funds for women than for men, but the 
precise figures reported have only limited signifi- 
cance because married women with no independ- 
ent income were tabulated as having the same 
main source of income as their husbands. The 
underrepresentation of those in the upper age 


*See “Income of OASI Beneficiaries: Highlights From 
Preliminary Data, 1957 Survey,” Social Security Bulle- 
tin, August 1958. 

? President’s Commission on Veterans’ Affairs, Veter- 
ans’ Non-Service-Connected Pensions, Staff Report No. 
10, August 27, 1956, Appendix D, tables 1 and 4. 

*Ethel Shanas, Financial Resources of the Aging, 
Health Information Foundation, Research Series, No. 10, 
1959. 
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groups and the failure to include at all those 
“too ill to be interviewed”—considered to be 
among the less favorably situated—may well 
have resulted in an overestimate of the propor- 
tion receiving asset income. These factors may 
also have resulted in some underestimate of the 
proportion receiving contributions, as there was 
for persons receiving public assistance. 


AGGREGATE MONEY INCOME 


Clearly the decade of the fifties brought in- 
creased security to persons aged 65 and over in 
that most of them are now assured of some 
regular income through public programs—in- 
creasingly without a means test—when earnings 
decline or cease. 

Retirement income is, of course, smaller, on 
the average, than earned income. What then 
has been the effect of the two factors—the decline 
in the proportion employed and the large in- 
crease in the number receiving social insurance 
benefits—on the total amount of money income 
received by aged persons? 

teports by the Bureau of the Census on the 
distribution of aged persons according to money 
income give a partial answer (discussed below) 
that is particularly significant for analysis of 
the welfare of this population group. House- 
hold surveys do not, however, provide a good 
basis for estimating the aggregate income of aged 
persons. Yet the distribution of income by type 
and among different population groups can be 
analyzed most conveniently in terms of aggre- 


gates. 


Payments Under Public Programs 


In 1960, payments under public income-main- 
tenance programs to persons aged 65 and over 
will, it is estimated, amount to almost $14 billion 
(table 3). The aggregate income of all persons 
aged 65 and over in the United States was esti- 
mated very roughly for the year 1958 at $25-$30 
billion—probably closer to $30 billion. In 1960, 
the total will probably be $2-$3 billion higher 
than the 1958 estimate for an aged population 
about 700,000 larger. If so, public income-main- 





*See the Bulletin, December 1959, page 14. 
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tenance payments will account for at least two- 
fifths of the total and possibly for slightly more 
than half. 

As would be expected from the fact that two- 
thirds of all aged persons were receiving benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program in mid-1960, this program is 
now responsible for the major share of the pay- 
ments under public programs—62 percent. Be- 
cause Of higher average benefits, the programs 
that provide support after the retirement or 
death of a railroad or government employee are 
contributing almost one-fourth as much as old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance, even 
though they pay benefits to less than one-sixth as 
many. Compensation for service-connected dis- 
ability and pensions to veterans or their depend- 
ents aged 65 or over—mostly World War I 
veterans—amount to only about 8 percent of the 
total, although such payments reach 1 in every 
10 aged persons. Public assistance accounts for 
the other 14 percent of all income-maintenance 
payments. 

Only 10 years ago public assistance was re- 
sponsible for about half of all payments to the 
aged under public income-maintenance programs 
in the United States. Old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance benefits, on the other hand, 
amounted to less than one-fifth. 


Private Pensions and Annuities 


Although reports on total benefit payments 
under private pension and deferred profit-sharing 
plans are not yet complete for 1959, a conserva- 
tive projection of the amount of such payments 
in 1960 to persons aged 65 and over weuld be 
at least $114 billion. Individual annuities and 
annuity settlements under life insurance policy 


TABLE 3.- 
over in the United States under public income-maintenance 
programs, 1950 and 1960 


Estimated total payments to persons aged 65 and 


[Inmillions] 





Program 1960 1950 


a — niesiiiiatcaiabaiidl $13,760 $2,910 


Social insurance (monthly retirement and survivor 
benefits: 


Old-age. survivors, and disability insurance.._...... 8,540 | 550 
Railroad and government employee retirement pro- 
icc cnasdceccngesdunemstundctdntadsenians 2,090 600 
Veterans’ compensation and pension - - -- Saisaeeinbieal 1,140 270 
pO eee reer : 1,990 1,490 
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proceeds will probably bring to roughly $1% 
billion the total income payments of this type 
that go to aged persons. 

senefit payments under private pension plans 
to persons of all ages were only about one-fourth 
as large in 1950 as in 1960. Income paid as an- 
nuities under supplementary life insurance con- 
tracts in 1950 
10 years later. 
annuities was 


was half as large as the amount 

The amount paid by individual 
the 2 
Information is not available on the proportion 
of beneficiaries aged 65 and over in 1950. With 
payments to aged persons under public pro- 
grams up nearly fivefold, however, it is clear 
that during the 1950’s private income-mainte- 
nance provisions became relatively less important 
than the public programs as an income source 
for aged persons. 


about the same in years. 


Estimates based largely on earnings reported 
as covered under the old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance program in recent years sug- 
gest that income from employment in 1960 proba- 
bly ranged between $10 billion and $11 billion for 
aged persons. This is about the same amount that 
was paid in benefits under old-age, survivors, and 








11959 data for the Uni 


TABLE 4. —Perce ntlage distribution of persons «aged G5 and o er, 
by total money income, and by sex, 1949 and 1959? 
{Noninstitutional population] 
Total Men Women 
Money income class > ’ - 
1959 1949 1959 49 ) 1949 
Number (in thou- 
sands 15,260 | 11,270 6.880 2 x 950 
Total percent_ - 100.0 100.0 100 100.0 
Less than $1,000 2 55.1 74.3 30.0 ® 11.1 
LeTO 15.1 30.7 2 2 4.9 47.5 
$1—-199 13.1 24.2 7.2 22 8 25.7 
A999 26.9 19.4 19.6 21 2 17.9 
1,000-1,999 23.3 12.5 32.8 ) 6.1 
1,000-1.499 15.0 7.1 19.7 1.1 3:7 
1,500-1,999 8.3 5.4 13.1 S $.4 2.4 
2,600-2,999 8.9 6.2 14 i 1.9 
3, 04,009 6.7 4.8 11.6 6 
5,000 or more 6.1 2.1 11.4 $ 
Median income for: 
All persons $900 $409 | $1,520 87 $61 $50 
Income recipients 1,080 770 1,580 1,02 x0) »0) 
Year-round, full-time 
workers. __. 3,980 270 





exclude Aluska and Hawaii. 
? Includes a small number reporting a net loss. 


3 Not available. 

Source: U 
Income 
No.7 
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ted States include Alaska and 


Haw 


S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Repe 
Series P-60, Income of Families and Persons in the 
1949) and No. 35 (1959). 


{ 


nii; 1949 data 


ts, Consumer 


nited States, 


disability insurance and the programs for re- 
tired government and railroad employees. 

In 1960, probably for the first time, aggregate 
earnings failed to exceed benefit payments based 
on previous employment. For 1958, only 2 years 
earlier, earnings were estimated at $9.5-$10.5 
billion, compared with less than $8 billion for 
benefit payments. 

Average earnings per worker were smaller in 
1950 than in 1960, but more aged men were in 
the labor force and they were more likely to be 
employed full time. Aggregate earnings then 
probably amounted to $7-$8 billion, or roughly 
half of all money income and many times the 
benefits paid on the basis of earlier employment. 


SIZE OF INCOME 


Current cash income, of course, does not repre- 
sent all resources available to aged persons—or 
to others. Persons aged 65 and over are particu- 
larly likely to own homes mortgage-free, and 
their out-of-pocket housing costs are thus usually 
reduced. Statistics on the number with cash 
incomes of varying amounts are nevertheless an 
important inclicator of the welfare of this grow- 
ing segment of our population. Because small 
or irregular receipts may be forgotten and _ be- 
cause persons with very large incomes are less 
likely to cooperate in a household survey than 
with there 
is characteristically understatement of 


those low or moderate incomes, 
some 
amounts received. Both the regularity in pat- 
tern over the past decade and the gradual upward 
shift, however, give assurance of the validity 
of the data for the group as a whole. 

Annual income surveys made by the Bureau 
of the Census leave no doubt that many older 
At the 


same time their situation has improved consider- 


persons now live on small cash incomes. 


ably with the growth of the income-maintenance 
programs that provide some cash to many who 
previously might have had to rely entirely on 
relatives who provided room and board. 

The latest survey of the Bureau of the Census 
shows that in 1959, of all persons aged 65 and 
over who were not in institutions, 55 percent had 
less than $1,000 (including married women en- 
tirely dependent on their husbands) and 13 per- 
cent had more than $3,000. In 1959 the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar was 20 percent less 
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than in 1949 and many more of the aged lived 
in urban areas where costs are higher. A con- 
siderable improvement in their economic situation 
is nevertheless suggested by the drop from 74 
percent in 1949 to 55 percent in 1959 in the 
proportion with less than $1,000 and the rise 
from 7 percent to 13 percent in the proportion 
with $3,000 or more. 

The large increase in the number of women 
with some cash income of their own was, of 
course, a major factor in this gain, although 
many of them are still receiving less than 
$1,000. The problem in statistics for aged women 
of classifying at zero or very low incomes married 
women supported by their husbands does not 
arise in the data for aged men. These statistics 
also can be misleading, however, because although 
some men have only themselves to support, others 
provide for a wife and a few for children also. 
The survey shows that about half the men aged 
65 and over had incomes below $1,500 and about 
half had $1,500 or more. Almost one-fourth had 
$3,000 or more, and the same proportion reported 
less than $870. Most of the former had regular 
employment; most of the latter received public 


assistance or small payments under other income- 
maintenance programs. 

As previously noted, many older persons have 
acquired savings and property that could in 
some measure offset the reduction in current 
sash income that follows retirement. All sur- 
veys, however, point to the fact that those whose 
incomes are lowest and who would )}senefit most 
from assets readily convertible to cash are the 
least likely to have them.’ By the same token, 
those with relatively high incomes are most 
likely to have financial assets. Similarly, the 
persons with the limited financial re- 
sources—whether measured in terms of income or 


most 


financial assets—are the least likely to own their 
homes. This relationship between assets and in- 
come is, of course, not unexpected because both 
income and assets after retirement are related to 
earnings in earlier years and to the opportunity 
they afforded for accumulating savings. 

*For supporting data see Lenore A. Epstein, “Some 
Problems in Measuring the Economic Status of the Aged 
in the United States,” a paper presented at the Fifth 
Congress of the International Association of Gerontology, 
San Francisco, August 1960. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


State-Chartered Credit Unions in 1959 * 


The number of active credit unions chartered 
under State laws continued to grow during 1959, 
passing the 10,000 mark for the first time. Re- 
ports from 9,961 (99 percent) of the 10,054 
active credit unions reveal that total assets moved 
up almost 16 percent in 1959 and amounted to 
$2,676.1 million at the year’s end (table 1). 

A net increase of about 402,500 in 1959 brought 
the total membership to 5.7 million. Members’ 
savings (shares) meanwhile increased 15.4 per- 
cent and stood at $2,259 million on December 31. 
Shareholdings amounted to more than $2 billion 
for the first time. 

Loans outstanding to members likewise ex- 


*Prepared by Ronald M. Gardner, Statistics and Re- 
ports Branch, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 
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ceeded $2 billion for the first time. They totaled 
$2.051 million at the end of 1959, an increase 
of nearly 21 percent from the amount a year 
earlier. 

During the 10 years since the end of 1949, 
average assets per State-chartered credit union 
have almost tripled, the average membership has 
increased 37 percent, and the average savings of 
By the 
end of 1959, credit unions chartered under State 


the members have more than doubled. 


laws had, on the average, assets of $268,657, 
their membership averaged 575, and average 
shares per member amounted to $394. 
State-chartered credit unions have experienced 
a declining rate of growth since 1956, but in 1959 
they regained some momentum as total assets 
increased 15.7 percent, in contrast to a rise of 
14.4 percent in 1958. Except for 1958, however, 
the 1959 rate of increase was still the smallest 
since 1951. In terms of dollar volume, year-to- 
year increases in total assets have risen continu- 
ously since 1943. In that year an advance of 
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TABLE 1.—Development of State-chartered credit unions, 1925- 


59 





| Number of credit unions Number 
Year | —___—_-—_—___—-— of Assets 
members 





Active Reporting 
419 176 | 
974 838 
1,500 LJ $33 , 645,343 
1,612 | i. 31,416,072 
2,016 ® 35, 496, 668 
2,450 | 2,0: 40,212,112 
2,600 2, 47 , 964,068 
3,490 2,7: 73,659, 146 
3,792 3,13 & 97 , 087 , 995 
4,299 3, 1,23 117,672,392 
1939... sé 4,782 4,677 i. 145,803,444 
_, == 5,267 5,175 1, 180 , 649,090 
| SSR 5,663 5,506 1, 216,557,977 
1942 5,622 5,400 # 221,114,849 
_ eee | 5,285 5,124 1, 228 314, 72: 
1944. 4,903 4,907 - 253 , 663, 658 
.) | 4,923 4,858 1 281,524,015 
1946. -| 003 4,954 a 322 082,553 
ee | », 155 5,097 1, 380,751, 106 
1948 273 5,271 2, 443 049,653 
1949 5,427 2 
1950 5,602 2, 
1951 5,881 2.7 
1952 ‘ 6,362 3 
1953 7,096 3.3 
1954 7,814 3,7 
1955 8, 387 4 
1956 8.901 45 
1957 9,463 4, 
1958 ) QO 5 
1959_ 10,054 | 








! Data not available. 
? Revised. 


$7.2 million was recorded; total assets increased 
$364 million during 1959. 

The demand for loans, which had declined in 
1958, picked up in 1959 as the economy began 
to pull out of the recent recession. Outstanding 
loans to members at the end of 1959 amounted to 
one-fifth more than they did at the end of 1958. 
This increase matched the rise in 1957; in 1958 
the rate of increase was only 11 percent. The 
greater loan activity in 1959 resulted in an in- 
crease of $23.3 million (26 percent) in net in- 


only $6.3 million (7.6 percent). 


come; the preceding year had seen a rise of 


Members of State-chartered credit unions re- 
ceived $79.1 million in dividends in 1959. This 
amount is $14.9 million (23 percent) higher than 
the total paid in dividends a year earlier. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Twenty-four States reported on real estate 
loans in 1959. Of the loans outstanding (nearly 
$1.5 billion) at the end of the year in these States, 


O* 


23 percent had been made for the purpose of buy- 
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ing real estate. During the year, it is estimated, 
these States made loans totaling $1,494 million, 
almost $93 million of which represented loans for 
this purpose (table 2). 

More than half (57 percent) of the loans out- 
standing in Rhode Island were secured by real- 
estate mortgages. The proportion was also large 
in New Hampshire and Massachusetts—48 per- 
cent and 47 percent, respectively. Other States 
reporting at least 40 percent of their outstanding 
loans secured by real estate were Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 


ACTIVITIES BY STATES 


All 46 jurisdictions that have a local credit 
union law reported on their operations in 1959. 
Seven States did not report on membership, nine 
States did not report net earnings in 1959, and 11 
jurisdictions did not report dividend payments on 
members’ shareholdings. Estimates were made 
for the missing items and included in the totals 
for all States in table 3. 

Six States—Lllinois, California, Michigan, Wis- 


consin, Massachusetts, and Ohio—account for 


TABLI 8 —All loans and real estate loans made by State- 


chartered credit unions, 24 Staies, 1959} 





Loans outstanding, 
end of year 


Loans made during year 






















State aa Pas _ “ees aes 
. Secured by Wisk Secured by 
otal real estate Potal real estate 

Total, 24 
States....|$1,488,699,072) $344,598,749) > $1,494,100,000) * $92,600,000 

fee 36, 683 , 868 48 000,683 

MN a aca 222,780,365 213,056,074 ) 

| See | 41,149,417 44,568 884 2,313,225 

ae 44,497,186 59,847,373 

i Saas 47,162,939 47,760,742 2,239,106 

ee 25,901,972) 2,597 ,603 ‘ 

Maine..........| 4,314,000} 8,000 3 

eee | 128,161,010 3) 3) 

eee | 192,572,890 201 , 900 ,086 5,859,424 

See | 106,865,176} 67,486, 196 3 

Ns secacstcceke 2,330,988 3,406,774 82,805 

Se ee | 91,410,875 3) | (3) 

Now 4 oi 6, 486, 630 3,093,777 3 (3) 

/ 25, 513 1,246, 698 6,629, 258 (3) 
14,981,699 156, 444,572 3) 
1,070,179 $ | (3) 
1,596,633 21,236,006} 641,238 
27, 6,917,637 
5, 2,525,125 
1, 467,222 
70 3) 


891 
> ,324 040} 
59, 959 58,008 , 832 


2,204,985 
530,735 
16,000, 268 








1 States reporting on real estate loans. Data are for calendar year unless 
otherwise noted. 

2 Includes estimates for States not reporting. 

3 Data not reported. 

4 Data for fiscal year ended September 30. 

5 Data for fiscal year ended June 30. 
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more than half (52 percent) of the total assets 
of State-chartered credit unions. Illinois, which 
ranked first in total assets, also reported the larg- 


est number of active credit unions 
1959. 
assets, was fifth in terms of the number of active 
groups. 


it the end of 
California, ranking second in amount of 

Michigan was third in both categories, 
and Wisconsin was fourth in the amount of assets 
held and second in the number of active credit 
Ranking fifth in assets, Massachusetts 
Ohio 


1959 


active credit unions 


unions. 
was seventh in number of credit unions. 


ranked sixth in total assets at the end of 

and fourth in the number of 

chartered under State law. 
These six States accounted also for 54 percent 


of the members’ savings in all State-chartered 


TABLE 3. 





credit unions. Their ranking in this 


the same as it is for total assets. 


respect is 


STATE-CHARTERED AND FEDERAL GROUPS 
For comparative purposes, selected aata on 
State-chartered and Federal credit 


t, Eight jurisdictions 


unions are 


shown in table Alaska, 


the ¢ 


anal Zone, Delaware, Hawaii, Nevada, South 
Dakota, the Virgin Islands, and Wyoming—that 


are covered by the Federal Credit Union Act 
lit unions 
In these eight areas, 414 Fed- 


serving 205,400 members re- 


realt 


have no provisions for chartering c 
under local law. 


eral credit unions 











































U perat ons of State-chartere credit UNLONS, 19459 
Number 0 
Law credit unions Number Loans Paid-in : Net ig 
State nacted c ( out tan ling share | Rese s Total assets ‘ate . - . 
mem bers end of year capitai iat ve 
Active | Reporting 
Total. 1958 9,806 111 | $1,697,666,464 | $1,958 384,577 $11 64,214,950 
Total, 1959! 10,054 ,636 2,051,210 , 064 2,259,210, 555 13 79, 145,198 
Alabama.. 29 128 36, 683,868 | 39,325,883 1,749,031 
Arizona.. ‘“ 59 59 7,241,308 | 6,470,310 249,216 
Arkansas....... 69 69 4,404,057 | 4,803,639 170,157 
California. 619 596 222,780,365 | 226, 420, 403 8.270004 
Colorado._.....-- —_ 163 163 41,149,417 | 41,988,542 1,414,496 
Connecticut_.......... 162 62 14,898,849 | $41,906 
District of Columbia 16 16 4,614,355 | 22,433 
|). Sas 310 310 44,497,186 | 1,672,185 
Georgia___- % 158 | 158 29,806,834 
oT eet 78 | 74 2,164,179 60,558 
cin asleat a sie cade 1,520 1,520 | 765,772 239,795,841 l 15,736 
a 1923 148 148 28,342,549 
SE EE Ea tee 1925 316 316 129,259 47,162,939 1,894,393 
| eS 1929 206 201 79,786 25,901,972 | 
Kentucky §__....-.- . 1922 131 | 131 19,456,225 | 
Louisiana-.----- 1924 | 101 | 101 | 43,949 13,615,283 | 620,082 
} 1939 24 24 | 4,314,000 | 167,000 
i, aes 1929 | 44 44 | 57,169 16,550,273 | 794,334 
Massachusetts..........-- } 1909 | 449 | 449 411,513 128,161,010 
| ees -| 1925 684 | 673 | 434,353 192,572,890 | 7, 
0 See } 1925 426 | 424 | 219,196 106,865,176 | 3,! 
Mississippi............. . 1924 38 36 11,936 2,330,988 | 
} 
| een 1927 | 539 52 91,410,875 3. 
Montana... : 1929 | 35 | 32 6,576 1,751,494 | 
ee 1919 | 81 81 33,088 12,915,492 | 
New Hampshire §____...- } 1921 35 | 35 766 6,486, 630 
New Jersey ce 1924 72 72 37 ,687 4,619,778 | 
New Merxico............. 1945 53 53 | 4,09 3 | i 
git (, eS 1913 | 151 | 151 162,953 43,905,254 | 1,578,053 
North Carolina..-......-- 1915 202 | 200 | 94,006 23,700,808 | 
North Dakota...........-. 1935 90 90 21,505 8,826,513 | 169, 106 
[ee ee 1931 626 616 337 , 689 124,373,429 | 4,820,658 
Co 1933 40 39 23,423,959 
| 
tS oer soa 1915 | 42 42 2,183 20,315,753 | 1,179,447 784,676 
Pennsylvania............. 1933 | 124 124 83,980 19,102,409 | 1,043,949 897,618 
Puerto Rico §___..___- 1947 183 183 65,354 13,765,976 | 383,843 
Rhode Island_.........-_- | 1914 100 95 | 5,950 47,719,656 | 2,651,179 1,355,037 
South Carolina 4...._---- 1915 | 28 23 535 2,123,241 
yO | 1923 | 185 182 93,815 38 , 263,488 | . 3 
ON oe ao | 1913 387 386 | 220,072 91,064, 128 7,1 5,255,540 4 
iS SAE | 1915 } 168 | 168 59, 661 30,298,573 | 33,5 | 1,544,462 1 
Vermont__...__- _..-| 1941 62 | 62 15,595 3,535,570 3,9 | 189, 898 
Virginia..__- sonal een 99 | 99] (3 17,378,002 20, ) 
Washington _. eal 1933 | 151 | 151 | 137, 166 50,116,891 3,7 6, |} 3,518,106 2,270, 25% 
West Virginia............-. | 1925 | 23 23 | 8,186 2,847,324 244,432 3,289,074 | 140 , 266 110, 161 
ete in caananta |} 1913 728 728 | 341,959 135,859,959 12,274,722 192,992,034 7,759, 260 5,481,212 
| 





1 Includes estimates for data not reported. 
2 Revised. 
3 Dita not reported. 
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4 Data furnished by State Credit Union League. 
§ Data for fiscal year ended June 30. 
6 Data for fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 








TABLE 4. 


-Selected data on State-chartered and Federal credit union operations, 1958 and 1959 





























All credit unions | State-chartered Federal 
| | 
Item om Ts wren ee | 
1958 1959 | 1958 | 1959 1958 1959 
| | 
ON SSE CIN I LE TF REE EE 1 18,836 | 19,501 o- | 10,054 | 9,030 | 9,447 
Number reporting----- ‘ 4 118,770 | 19,408 19,740 9,961 9,030 | 9,447 
Number of members | 10,539,023 | 11,374,884 | 5,329,111 5,731,636 5,209,912 | 5,643,248 
Amount of loans sottanding Pee Tee em 4 $3,077,390,191 | $3,717, 73>, 576 $1,697 666, 464 | $ 8. 051, 210 , 064 $1,379,723, 727 oot eee bas 
Paid-in share capital *- 3,770 ,850 | 4,334,265,574 | 1,958,384,577 | 2 , 259 , 210 , 555 1,812,017,273 075,0 5 01 9 
ae , 237 | 233,562,916 | 113,422,813 | "132,485,677 | 84,271,424 | 101, 077,239 
‘Total assets....... LE OA a. SSeS 18,696 5,028, 908, 437 2,312,053 ,121 2,676,095 ,037 2,034 865,575 | 2,3 
Net earnings.__- 54,328 | 215,1 7 | 89,600,742 | 112,880,460 | 88,153,586 | 
Dividends paid on shares 8,156 | 152,437 64,214,950 | 79,145,198 | 63 083,206 | 
j ” 
Average membership per credit union.............-..-. 1 561 586 | 1 547 575 | 577 : 597 
Average assets per credit union...........-..-------- $231, 589 | $259,115 | 1 $237,377 $268,457 | $225, 345 $249, 054 
Average shares per member...... 358 | 381 367 394 | 4 368 
| | 

Ratio (percent) of— f 9 ; 

Loans outstanding to shares-. 81.6 85 8 86.7 90.8 76.1 994 

Loans outstanding to assets... - 70.8 73.9 73 4 6.6 67.8 70.8 

Reserves to shares =— Z ‘ -| §.2 5.4 5.8 9 4.7 | : 7 

Reserves to loans outs tanding , 6.4 6.3 6.7 6.5 6.1 . 

1 Revised. + . fe 
Excludes members’ deposits in State-charters unting to $99,464,000 in 1958 and {$103,466,000 in 1959. 


ported total assets of $105.4 million at the end of 
L959 
In 1959, 
State laws outnumbered those chartered under the 


active credit unions chartered under 


Federal act by 607 and made up 51.6 percent of 
he Unit 
tate-chartered 


ll operating credit unions in t ed States. 


Shi areholdings in S credit 


g unions 
accounted for 52.1 percent of the total savings 
the end of 
assets for 53.2 percent of the total. 
credit are 
larger than Federal groups, on the average, 


in all credit unions at the year, and 


somewhat 
in 


State-chartered unions 


terms of total assets. The size of the average 
shares held by members likewise exceed the aver- 
age for Federal credit unions, but average mem- 


bership among the latter groups exceeds that for 
credit unions chartered under State laws. 

The year 1959 marked the fiftieth 
of the first State credit union law in the United 
States and the of the 
first Federal law. By the end of 1959, were 
19.501 credit -State-chartered Fed 
eral—in operation in the United States. Their 
11.4 million members had accumulated more than 
To- 
Federal credit 
$5 billion mark in 1959 and 
amounted to $5,029 million at the year’s end. 


anniversary 
twenty-fifth anniversary 
there 


unions and 


$4.3 billion in savings in their credit unions. 
tal assets in State-chartered and 
unions passed the 
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Workmen's Compensation Payments 
and Costs, 1959* 


Registering the largest year-to-year percentage 


in more than 10 percent since 1! 52, work- 


crease- 
men’s compensation payments for wage loss and 
‘al benefits totaled an estimated $1,230 mil- 
uring 1959. Dollarwise, the of 
$120 million from the 1958 total of $1,110 million 
was the largest reported since the Social Security 
Administration initiated the 1939. The 
the largest in the periods 
mentioned even if the $5.7 million paid in Alaska 
d from the 1959 totals. 


° 
meal 


lion d increase 


in 


series 


“ases would still be 


or 
al 


inc! 


and Hawaii were exclud 


Data for the two new States are included for the 
first’ time in all the 1959 measures of workmen’s 


compensation operations but are not of sufficient 


magnitude to affect significantly the analysis of 


year-to-year changes. 


increases in wage levels, medical costs, indus- 
and injury contributed in 
large part to the rise in benefit payments. Aver- 
age wages, to which cash benefits are related, ad- 
vanced 5 percent from 1958 to 1959, and medical 
care prices, according to the consumer price index 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, went up 4 per- 
cent. At the same time, a pickup in employment 
and hours of work, accompanied by an increase 


trial activity, rates 


*Prepared in the Division of Program Research by 
Alfred M. Skolnik with the assistance of Julius W. Hob- 
son. For previous estimates of workmen’s compensation 
payments in recent years, see the December issue of the 
Bulletin, 1950-59. 
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in the injury rate from 29.4 per 1,000 workers in 
1958 to 31.2 in 1959, produced an 8-percent rise in 
the volume of disabling work injuries—compen- 


reau of Labor Statistics. 


sable and noncompensable—reported by the Bu- 


Liberalization of State workmen’s compensa- 


Estimates of workmen’s compensation payments, by State and type of insurance, 1959 and 1968} 


{In thousands] 











| Insurance 
| losses paid 
by private 
|} insurance 
carriers * 


State 
Total 























| 
Total. ._.... Bet .---| $1,229,897 | $767,969 | $318,420 | 
Total, excluding Alaska and Hawaii 1,224,229 763,577 318,420 | 
Alabama adickapestieinecdvidinaedideaiaen naan 7,148 5,718 . 
Alaska......- 5 _4 jj ea cs 
Arizona ‘ ; 7 281 11,507 
Arkansas_..... aie . - 7, 626 so 
California 136,495 90,043 32,317 
Colorado oeina . — 9,589 3.183 5, 536 
Connecticut- paseetee — - 19,306 17,376 
Delaware ne mmungigcmats - 1,829 1,494 
District of Columbia 4, 296 3,974 
Florida . 31,500 29 , 329 
Georgia..-- 12,392 10,592 
Hawaii - 3,413 2.288 
Id ino $,f i $ l n 192 
Iline 66 283 627 
19" 505 ye 
a9 7 ) 
1 9, 
11,757 8,827 
2 IR 2? 
s > 770 
16.910 12, 53 2,030 
$8 5 7 
44 s 79 3,315 
) 8. 528 
23 6, 808 
1.300 197 
4 458 4 13 
4,304 1 4,144 
i,8 832 
? 71 
4 779 4 59 
na 19 
@5 147 124 
1 ll 12,274 
Oregon 22,889 2,211 
Pennsylvania $6,929 7 4,02 
Rhode Island 6,359 ’ 
South Carolina 5 7,711 42 
South Dakota__. 1,668 1,41 
Tennessee 13,082 12,203 
Texas . 70 , 956 ci {a 
Utah Ss 3, 385 1,097 1,724 
Vermont... we 1,673 2 
Virginia ‘ 12,172 it 2 
Washington ‘ é . 23, 5H 239 22,991 
West Virginia 14,482 23 13,227 
Wisconsin 19,87 16,21 
Wyoming 1,547 11 1,536 
Federal workmen's compensation: 
Civilian employees ° ~ = 41,551 41,551 
Other 7.. 27,703 27 , 703 
1 Calendar-year figures, except that data for Montana and West Virginia 
for Federal workmen's compensation, and for State fund ursements in 





Maryland, Nevada, North Dakota, Oregon, and Utah represent fiscal years 
ended in 1958 and 1959. Includes benefit payments under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the Defense 
tion Act for the States in which such payments are made. 
? Net cash and medical benefits paid by private insurance carriers under 
standard workmen's compensation policies. 1958 data furnished by the 
Chilton Company, publisher of Spectator: Insurance by States of Fire, Marine 
Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Lines. Data for 1959 are preli ary esti- 
mates, based on percentage change in direct incurred losses from 1958 to 1959 
as reported in the Spectator for the individual States 
Net cash and medical benefits paid by State funds; compiled from 


Bases Compensa- 










State 
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State 
fund 
disburse- 
ments ® 








surance | 




















Percentage 
change in 











. Ste av. 
Self- losses paid —— S% tot al ay- 
insurance Total by private ae insuran = boy 
y ¢ y eC {ro ‘ 
| payments ‘* insurance - payments‘ 
corvieve * ments? |* 
| 
$143, 508 oe Ws 
142,232 | $1,11 $694 , 402 $285 , 024 $130,877 10.3 
1 , 436 7 5,047 1, 264 13.3 
151 
20 ) 258 8.758 20K 9.8 
1,37 493 1,2 13.8 
14,1 », O8 8,98 2 14.6 
2 R RO 2 81 7.8 
l ? } 1,78 8.2 
‘ 321 8 
2 477 s 14 
2,1 24,584 2,12 18 
1.8 8 834 } 
112 
12.¢ % 17 ‘ 
2,8 { 2 
1&8 f , 
) > Om ( f 
4, 320 4 38 , 
7 { 14.9 
2,344 779 1,774 ' 2 
2 ge 3 i. 2.9 
1 74 » AR 7 
2 7 18 i7 2.4 2 
2 5 7, 4¢ >) 6.3 
4 7 ) } 
5 . } ,4 
{ { 4,124 7 
7 2 l l 
7 47 1 6.9 
5 t $ 4 
2 82 ; s 
1 2,12 3 
14 1 78 ¢ 
12.1 8 357 7 8.4 
2.7 
} s f f 
7 1 IQ 1 198 
727 8.8 
‘ 7 & 2.6 
1 + 
21 g Q QF 12 
36H 7 21 , 064 3 +7.2 
1 13,02 S&7 3.7 
3 663 8 634 00 3.134 
l 13 1,326 5 
40,07 40, O7F +3.7 
19 19,514 1-420 
reports | ubl and from the Spectator; estimated for 
some States 
4 Cash and medical benefits paid by self-insurers, plus the value of medical 
benefits paid | mpl r ry workmen's compensat that 
de not include the standard medical coverage. Esti ted fr iva State 
data 
5 Less than $506 
‘Payments to civilian Feder mplovees cluding emerg elief 
workers) and their dependents ur r the Federal Employees’ Compensatior 
Act 
t ude to dependents of reservists who died 
while 4 t Ar 1 Forces. to ir , he War 
Hazards Act, War ¢ A and Civilian War Be AC d to cases 
involving Civil Air Pa and Reserve Officers Training Corps personnel 








tion laws also affected benefit payments. The 
amount of the cash benefits payable to injured 
1959. 


Higher benefits were established for death cases 


workers was increased in 30 States in 
and for all major types of disability in all but 
five of these States. For temporary total disa 
bility, maximum weekly rates were raised $15 in 
two States, $5-$15 in 14 States, and less than $5 
in nine States. 


their 


Thirteen States also improved 
medical coverage by extending the total 
time or money limit on payments or by providing 
additional services. Finally, six States liberal- 
ized the provisions of their laws relating to the 
waiting period before the indemnity benefits are 
paid. 

The full force of tl ce amendments will not 
be felt until 1960, since more than half the Jaws 
did not go into effect until the latter part of 1959. 
The benefit payments for 1959 fully refiect, how- 
ever, liberalizing amendments passed in 1958 in 
four States. 

The number of workers covered by workmen’s 
compensation in an average week in 1959 was 
42.0-42.5 million, about 1.5 million more than in 
the preceding year. This expansion in the cov- 
ered labor force plus higher wage rates resulted 
in an 8.7-percent increase in the covered payroll, 
which advanced from an estimated $183 billion 
in 1958 to $199 billion in 1959. Aggregate benefit 
payments were equivalent to 0.62 percent of cov- 
ered payroll in 1959—a new post-World War IT 
peak, surpassing the previous high of 0.61 percent 
in 1958. 

Of the total payments of $1,230 million, 62 per- 
cent was paid by private insurance carriers, 26 
percent by State funds (including the Federal 
workmen’s compensation system), and 12 percent 
by self-insurers. This distribution is unchanged 
from that of the previous 3 years, although pay- 
ments under self-insurance are not increasing at 
the same pace as the benefit amounts paid through 
the other two types of insurance. 

Medical and hospitalization benefits amounted 
to an estimated $415 million in 1959, somewhat 
more then a third of total payments. Of the 
$815 million in nonmedical payments, nine-tenths 
took the form of cash compensation for nonfatal 
injuries and the remaining tenth was paid in 
death cases. The estimated distributions by type 
of payment for 1959 (including Alaska and Ha- 
waii) and for 1958 are shown in the folowing 
tabulation. 
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Type of payment | 1959 1958 
= Ae Cenece a 
CRs scat ces ee $1, 230,000,000 | $1,110,000,000 
Medical and hospitalization. ..........-..- 415,000,000 380 ,000 ,000 
Compensation, total. ................-----] 815,000,000 | 730 ,000 ,000 
ON EE EINE TEA 725,000,000 | 645,000,000 


ON AE eT ae ee 90 , 000 ,000 85,000,000 





STATE VARIATIONS IN BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Year-to-year variations in the level of benefit 
payments among the States are related to differ- 
ences in the incidence and composition of covered 
employment, the frequency and severity of com- 
pensable injuries, the level and distribution of 
wages, and the liberality of benefit provisions. 
Among the jurisdictions, 1959 benefit payments 
showed percentage changes from the preceding 
year that ranged from a decrease of 9.4 percent 
to an increase of 42.0 percent. For 1958 the cor- 
responding range was from a decrease of 4.4 per- 
cent to an increase of 22.0 percent. In 1959 only 
three States, with less than 4 percent of the cov- 
ered labor force, showed declines, but in 1958 de- 
creases occurred in seven States having almost 
one-fourth of the coverage. In one State the 
level of benefit payments was the same in both 
years. 

In 13 States and the Federal program, with 
one-fifth of the covered workers, payments in 
1959 were at least 15 percent higher than in 1958. 
Three of these States—Arizona, New Hampshire, 
and South Dakota—reported increases of more 
than 20 percent. In addition, the #ederal pro- 
gram covering injuries to persons other than ci- 
vilian Federal employees experienced a 42-per- 
cent rise in payments. This increase is attributed 
to an administrative decision of the Department 
of Labor to pay compensation retroactively to de- 
pendents of military reservists who died while 
on active duty for the period covered by the 6- 
month death gratuity; this period had been ex- 
cluded from the period of compensation. In fu- 
ture years, payments to this group can be ex- 
pected to return to or drop below former levels. 

Thirteen States and the District of Columbia 
with about 37 percent of covered employment, 
had increases of 10.0-14.9 percent. The remain- 
ing 18 States, accounting for 40 percent of the 
coverage, had increases of 0.1-9.9 percent. Re- 
gionally, the greatest percentage increase in bene- 
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fit payments took place in the States of the Deep 
South, the Great Plains, and the Far West. The 
smallest relative gains occurred in the Rocky 
Mountain and New England States. 

Payments in each of eight States—California, 
Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas—amounted to more 
than $40 million, and together these States ac- 
counted for 55 percent of the total amounts ex- 
pended in 1958 and 1959. Six States—Alaska, 
Delaware, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming—made payments of less 
than $3 million each; these payments in the ag- 
gregate were less than 1 percent of all 1959 pay- 
ments. 


COST RELATIONSHIPS 


Despite increased benefit payments, employers 
in 1959 spent a smaller proportion of their pay- 
rolls to insure or self-insure their risks under 
workmen’s compensation. The 1959 estimate of 
$1,860 million spent by employers was more than 
$110 million higher than the amount estimated 
for 1958; the total represented about 93 cents per 
$100 of covered payroll, a drop of 2 cents from 
the 95 cents per $100 reported in 1958. The 1959 
total consists of (a) $1,521 million in premiums 
paid to private insurance carriers; (b) $394 mil- 
lion in premiums paid to State funds (for the 
Federal programs financed through congressional 
appropriations, these “premiums” are the sum of 
the benefit payments and the costs of the admin- 
istrative agency); and (c) about $145 million as 
the cost of self-insurance (benefits paid by self- 
insurers, with the total increased 5-10 percent to 
allow for administrative costs). 

Benefits as a percent of premiums reached new 
heights in 1959. Almost two-thirds of the $1.86 
billion expended by employers was returned to 
workers in the form of cash payments and medi- 
cal services. The proportions had been 64 percent 
in 1958, 61 percent in 1957, and as low as 57 per- 
cent in 1953. For private carriers alone, the ratio 
(direct losses incurred as a percentage of direct 
premiums earned) amounted to 64 percent in 
1959, an increase of 1 percentage point from 1958. 
State funds (with the Federal fund excluded) 
also experienced an increase of 1 percentage point 
in the ratio of benefits paid to premiums and 
reached a new high of 76 percent. The ratios for 
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private carriers and, to some extent, for State 
funds do not take into account the amount of 
premium income that is returned to employers 
in the form of dividends or retrospective rating 
credits. 





Applicants for Account Numbers, 
1959* 


From the beginning of the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program to the end of 
1959, a total of 131.7 million social security ac- 
count numbers have been issued (table 1). Al- 
most 3.4 million accounts were established during 











TaBLE 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers during 
year cnd cumulative number at end of year, by sex, 1950-59 
{In thousands] 
Total } Male Female 

| Cumu- | | Cumu- | | Cumu- 

Total | lative | Total lative | lative 

during | totalat | during | totalat | total at 

period end of | period | end of end of 

period } period | period 

' Se Se: = — 

2,891 | 97,526 | 1,485 | 40,142 
4,927 | 102,453 | 2,507 | 2,649 
4,306 106, 81¢ 2,071 44,720 
3,464 110, 280 1,800 46,520 
2,743 113,023 1,444 47 , 964 
4,323 117,346 019 49,983 
4, 371 121,722 1,98 51,968 
3,639 125,361 | 1,84 3,813 
2.920 128,281 | 1, Soe 55,349 
3 3R8 131.669 | 1,742 57,091 








1959—an increase of 16 percent from the 2.9 mil- 
lion established in the recession year 1958 (table 
2) but a drop of 7 percent from the 3.6 million 
of 1957. 

One of the reasons for the rise from 1958 was 
an upturn in the number of job opportunities in 
1959. 


of persons without account numbers 


Another was an increase in the “reserve” 
an increase 
resulting in part. from the relatively few account 
numbers issued in 1958. 

The 7-percent decline from 1957 is, of course, 
in line with the expected long-term downward 
trend; year by year there will be fewer persons 
aged 20 or over who have not already obtained a 
social security account number. A further factor 


*Prepared by George Aberle, Jr., Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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Number of applicants for account numbers and percentage change, by sex and age, 1959 and 1958 
































Total Mae | Female 
Age group a Pee Se =! ; ns x 
ne on Percentage | - oo | Percentage 2 9 | Percentage 
sad 1968 change | 19 1068 change 1960 1958 | change 
= ——_ 
~ ey eee a | ; | 
Total! . . |} 3,387,891 2 9,513 +16.0 1,645 ,433 1,383,840 +18.9 | 1,742,458 1,535,673 | +13.5 
Wnder 20 : , | 2,671,392 +24.6 & . 1,251,080 1,018,135 | +22.9 
20-24 182,617 +8.9 +6.9 | 113,123 102,705 | +10.1 
25-29 80,692 +0.3 —4.8 | 47,880 45,966 | +4.2 
30-34 59,017 —1.2 —3.4 26,703 36,639 | +0.2 
35-39 | 56181 —3.0 | 4.6 39,579 41,025 3.5 
4-44 PERN St PEO ae 55,878 -10.0 | —14.6 | 44,546 | 48,816 | —8.7 
45-49 aalintiés : | 65,3 7 —7.8 | —17.2 | 53,865 56,959 | —5.4 
50-54 59. 569 66, 965 11.0 } —25.8 | 48,044 52,647 —7.0 
55-59 | 52,027 8,848 —11.6 | 11,190 | —25.9 | 40,837 43,751 | —6.7 
| | > 
60 and over } 104,135 150,383 | —30.8 | 38, 586 —37.4 | 65,549 88 , 199 —26.1 
60-A_. 42,826 55,440 | 22.8 12,436 —30.1 | 20,390 37, 651 —19.3 
65-69 26 900 38 803 30.7 | 10,155 15,653 —35.1 | 16,745 23,150 —27.7 
70 and over i | 34,409 | 6,140 —38.7 | 15,995 28,242 —43.4 | 18,414 27,898 —34.0 
| i i | \ \ 
1 Includes 995 applicants in 1959 (649 men and 346 women) and 1,103 applicants in 1958 (772 men and 331 women) whose ages were not reported. 
TABLE 3 Applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age jroup, 1959 
Tota Male Female 
Age group er easy sii i ; or a | z 
Total Wh Negro Total White ! Negro Total White ! | Negro 
Total . 3,387,891 3 , OOF 380 , 931 1,645,433 1,461,928 | 183 , 505 1,742,458 1,545 ,032 197, 426 
Under 15 201 368 177 3,725 136,150 118,753 | 17,397 65,218 58,890 | 6,328 
15-19 2,470,024 2,219,8 250, 201 1,284,162 1,148,031 3 1,185,862 1,071,792 114,070 
2-39_. ‘ ‘ 378. 507 ® s 69.939 141,216 122 189 237 291 186 379 50,912 
40-59 . * : 232 262 208 , 383 24,479 44,670 39,298 188.192 169,085 | 19,107 
60-64... e . 42,82 8,34 4,483 12,436 | 10,987 1), 390 27,356 | 3,034 
65-69 > H 26,900 23 043 3,857 10,155 8,398 745 14,645 | 2,100 
70 and over a a ‘ 34,409 $0, 375 4,034 15,995 13,763 18.414 16,612 | 1,802 
Age not reported be ; 995 782 213 649 509 | 3A 273 73 


! Represents all races other than Negro 


was tha large number of applications in 1957 as 
a result of the extension of coverage in that year. 

Although the rate of increase from 1958 to 
1959 in the number of accounts established was 
greater for men (19 percent) than for women (13 
percent), more account numbers were issued in 
1959 to women than to men. Women have formed 
a majority of all account-number applicants in 
all but 3 of the years since 1941. In those 3 years 
(1952, 1955, and 1956), coverage was extended to 
occupational groups employing relatively large 
numbers of men. Women have constituted a ma- 
jority of all applicants in most years because they 
have been entering the labor market in increasing 
siumbers and because the reserve of persons with- 
out account numbers has been larger for women 
than for men. Most men obtained their account 
numbers during the early years of the program; 
more than 55 percent of all accounts for men were 
established before 1942 but only about 35 percent 
of women’s accounts were established before that 
year. 
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Applications by youths under age 20 reached 
a record high of almost 2.7 million in 1959 and 
accounted for nearly four-fifths of all applica- 
tions received. The 2.7 million total represented 
an increase of 25 percent from the number for the 
About 716,000 ac- 
count numbers were issued to persons aged 20 and 
over—8 percent less than the preceding year’s to- 
tal for this group. Declines occurred in each 5- 
group over 30; the drops were propor- 
tionately greatest in the upper age brackets. 

Almost 381,000 account numbers were issued to 
Negroes during 1959 (table 3). Although this 
figure represented an increase of nearly 10 per- 
cent from the corresponding total for 1958, Negro 
applicants formed a slightly smaller proportion 
of all applicants in 1959 than in 1958. Among 
the Negro applicants there were 184,000 men (14 
percent more than in 1958) and 197,000 women 
(an increase of only 5 percent). 


corresponding group in 1958. 


year age 
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Operations Under The Employment 
Security Administrative Financing 
Act of 1954° 


Until the pertinent provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960 became effective, em- 
ployers subject to the 3-percent Federal unem- 
ployment tax paid—by virtue of offset provisions 
against State unemployment taxes—0.3 percent 
of taxable payroll into the general funds of the 
Treasury. Although these collections were not 
earmarked, Congress intended and expected them 
to be the source of funds for the administrative 
expenses of the employment security program. 
Until recent years, however, even at 0.3 percent, 
collections proved excessive for the purpose. By 
1953 between $700 million and $1 billion more 
had been collected than had been paid out for 
Federal-State administrative costs. This amount 
remained in the general revenues of the Federal 
Government and was used for general expenses 
of the Federal Government.* 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ACCOUNT 
ACTIVATED 


To ensure that all future unemployment tax col- 
lections be devoted exclusively to employment se- 
curity purposes, as well as to increase the assur- 
ance of the State benefit funds’ solvency, Con- 
gress passed the Employment Security Adminis- 
trative Financing Act of 1954 (Public Law 567, 
Kighty-third Cong. 2d sess., Aug. 5, 1954). 

A portion of the act was incorporated into the 
Social Security Act as title XII, and another into 
chapter 23 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
act provided that the excess (up to $200 million) 
of Federal unemployment tax collections over to- 
tal Federal and State employment security ad- 
ministrative expenses—the so-called Reed Act * 


funds—be set aside in the Federal unemployment 


*Prepared by Sophie R. Dales, Division of Program 
Research, Office of the Commissioner. 

‘For changes in the financing provisions made by Pub- 
lic Law 86-778, see “Social Security Legislation in the 
Righty-sixth Congress,” Social Security Bulletin, Novem- 
ber 1960, pages 27-28. 

“House of Representatives, Report No. 427, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess.; and Senate, Report No. 1621, 83d Cong., 2d sess. 

“Representative Daniel A. Reed of New York was a 
Prominent sponsor of the bill. 
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account in the unemployment trust fund for non- 
interest-bearing repayable advances to eligible 
States. 

A State becomes eligible to borrow when its 
unemployment insurance reserve balance at the 
end of a quarter falls below the total benefits paid 
in the immediately preceding 12 months. When- 
ever, on any June 30, the Federal account equals 
or exceeds $200 million in cash, any remaining 
excess collections are to be pro-rated among the 
States, in the proportion that their covered pay- 
rolls bear to the aggregate covered payrolls of all 
States, and deposited in the respective State ac- 
counts in the unemployment trust fund. 

Reed Act funds transferred to the State ac- 
counts must be used to finance benefit payments 
unless, in certain specific circumstances, they have 
been appropriated by a State legislature for ad- 
ministrative costs that are not covered by the em- 
ployment security administration grants under 
title III of the Social Security Act. 


APPROPRIATIONS OF EXCESS COLLECTIONS 


Computations made by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Department of Labor indi- 
cate that from the fiscal year 1953-54 to date 
$336.7 million more was collected in taxes than 
was expended for administration. Table 1 sum- 
marizes annual tax collections, expenses, and the 
amounts to be appropriated under the act. Table 
2 details the appropriations and the subsequent 
financial transactions. 

Of the $345.4 million actually appropriated,* 
$151.1 million was credited and transferred di- 
rectly to the Federal account in 1955 and 1956 
and began earning interest at once. Amounts 
totaling $191.8 million have been held in the form 
of undistributed appropriations of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund for varying short periods at the 
end of fiscal years before transfer to the Federal 
or the several State accounts. Undistributed ap- 
propriations ordinarily earn no interest. Since, 
however, these amounts must be credited, by law, 
as of July 1, they did earn interest from the be- 


‘The difference of $6.1 million from the computed 
$336.7 million represents certain administrative costs of 
the Bureau of Employment Security transferred out of 
the Federal account in 1958 and subsequently reimbursed 
to it (see footnote 2, table 2). 
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ginning of the fiscal year although physical trans- 
fer took place on or about July 20. 

At the beginning of 1956-57 the $81.0 million 
then held as undistributed appropriations was 
divided: $47.7 million was transferred to the 
Federal account to bring its balance up to $200 
million, and the remaining $33.4 million was 
credited to the State accounts. In each of the 
2 following fiscal years the Federal accouni bal- 
ance was slightly larger than $200 million. All 
the excess collections appropriated under the 
act were held as undistributed appropriations 
until they were transferred directly to the State 


accounts. Table 3 shows the amounts received 
by each State in each of the three transfers and 


the total amounts each State received of the 
grand total of $138.0 million so distributed. 


INTEREST EARNED 


The $64.3 million deposited in the Federal 
account on December 23, 1954, earned $36,019 
in the last week of the year at the going interest 
rate for the unempleyment trust fund (special 
obligations were then bearing 2.25 percent in- 
terest; the rate on public issue holdings brought 
the computed average rate up to 2.30 percent). 
Through the fiscal year 1959-60 the Federal ac- 
count has earned a total of $26.4 million in in- 
terest on its available balances and outstanding 
loans. 


LOANS TO THE STATES 


Upon application of their respective Governors 
and certification by the Bureau of Employment 


TABLE 1.—Computation of excess of tax collections under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act over employment security expendi- 


tures, and amount of balances available for appropriation, fiscal 


years 1953-54 through 1958-59 























Item 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 

Estimated taxes on employers !_.................-..- 279,278 | $287,025,881 | $324,023, 607 $336 , 441,886 $325 , 467,521 

Total deductions from collections-.-- ),991,771 200, 249,184 92,71: 302,988 , 404 325,889,513 

Refund of taxes, including interest.................-------. 2,329,282 2,246,752 | 7 2,810,113 3,965 , 266 
Employment security administrative expenses: } 

a ee cmeeunsuunome 207,036,215 | 196,294,231 | 238,854,000 252,529,679 296, 582,946 317,073,482 

Treasury Department 2 eT ER a SPA Ne. 1,626,274 | 1,708,201 | 1,842,925 3,434,227 3,595,345 4,850,765 

Net sum to be appropriated for 3 ye ar. AE LEE EEO BITE Et OE 64, 287 , 507 86,776,697 | 81,030,894 71,195,220 33,453 ,482 0 

! For fiscal years 1953-54, 1954-55, and 1955-56, tax on employers of 8 or more; Sources: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Unem- 


beginning 1956-57, on employers of 4 or more. Includes adjustments for 
differences between estimated and actual tax collections for earlier years 

*Includes Office of the Treasurer of the United States, the 
Accounts, the Internal Revenue Service, and the Bureau of Public Debt. 


TABLE 2 
account, } as of June 30, fiscal years 1954-65 through 1959-60 


-Financial transactions wn 


mg au of 


ler the Employment Security Administrative 


Fiscal Letters 
Aug. 29, 1958); 


ployment Insurance Program Letter No. 432 (July 25, 1956); 
No. $54 (Aug. 15, 1956), No. $382 (Sept. 16, 1957), and No. 403 


and unpublished report, 1959. 


Financing Act of 1954 and status of the Federal 


{In thousands] 








| Cumulative, 
| | December 











Item 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 | 1959-60 | 1954- 

| | | June 

| | 1960 
Appropriations under the Act. $64,288 $167,808 $71,195 | 2 $39,532 0 $2,553 | 2 $345 376 

Transferred to Federal account: | | } 

Directly, from general funds 64,288 86,777 0 0 0 0} 151,065 
From undistributed appropriations a? See eee ee 47,655 A ‘ ke aa -| 53,734 
Transferred to undistributed appropri¢ stions 0 81,031 71,195 39,532 | 0 | 2,553 | 194,311 
Interest earned by Federal account ‘i 776 3,505 5,138 5,396 5,563 5,972 26,350 
Transfers to State accounts 0 0 33,376 71,195 33,453 0 138 ,024 
From Federal account_- 0 0 0 | 0 0 0 
From undistributed appropr iations. 0} 0 33,376 71,195 33,453 | 0 138 ,024 
Advances to States_. a 0 3,000 | 2,630 316,635 212/440 | 2,004 4 240, 765 
Advances repaid by States. 0 0 | 3,000 314,000 0 | 0 17,000 
Advances outstanding._____ 0 3,000 2,630 5,265 217,705 | 219,709 219,709 
Year-end balance of transactions 65,063 | 233 376 276,703 2241,721 | 51,398 § 7,921 7,921 
Federal account.___- 65,063 152,345 205, 508 2 202,190 | 51,398 § 5,368 5.368 
Undistributed appropriations... Bs ae 0 81,031 71,195 39,532 | 0 2,553 2,553 
Repayable cash advance ¢_____._._____- 0 0 0 5,183 | 7,030 | , 7,272 
Total proprietary interest, Federal account. 65,063 152,345 205, 508 207 ,372 8,428 12, 640 12,640 











1 Federal unemployment account in the unemployment trust fund. 

? Includes transfers (not shown) totaling $6,078,600 in 1957-58 from the 
Federal account for administrative expenses of the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor, under P.L. 85-67 (June 20, 1957), and 
subsequent reimbursement of that sum (shown in 1958-59) from general funds 
under the Comptroller General's decision (B-135956, July 1, 1958 

* Includes advance of $14 million to Oregon, which was nullified on legal 
grounds (see text) and returned. 
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‘Includes an additional advance of $4,056,000 to Pennsylvania, effective 
July 1, 1960, repayable under the 1954 provisions. 

5Includes return of $6,773 in 1958-59 and $1,419 in 1959-60 of unobligated 
portions of amount advanced to the Bureau of Employment Security. 

6 Difference between the total assets in Alaska’s trust fund account and its 
total indebtedness to the Federal account. 


Source: Unpublished quarterly report of the Treasury Department. 
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Security, four States—Alaska, Oregon,’ Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania—have borrowed a total of 
$240.7 million in seven separate advances from 
the Federal account. (The word “advance” is 
used advisedly to enable States that have con- 
stitutional provisions against borrowing to use 
the Federal unemployment account.) The largest 
sum a State may receive at a given time is the 
highest amount it paid out in benefits during any 
of the 4 quarters preceding the application for 
an advance. 

When the Employment Security Administra- 
tive Financing Act of 1954 was under debate, 
it was generally predicted that Rhode Island 
would be the first State to need assistance from 
the Federal unemployment account and that 
Alaska would probably be the second. Despite 
the fact that in 1954 extraordinarily heavy un- 
employment reduced Rhode Island’s unemploy- 
ment insurance fund to its lowest level since 
1941 and that the reserve ratio of 3.7 percent 
was the lowest of any State at that time,® the 
fund weathered the recession and the intervening 
years without borrowing. Continued solvency 
of the fund will depend on current tax develop- 
ments and future economic conditions. 

Alaska, however, became the first to secure ad- 
vances from the Reed Act fund. From 1955-56 
through 1959-60 it has borrowed $11.8 million 
in five separate advances. Its indebtedness to 
the Federal account at the end of 1959-60 
amounted to $8.8 million, or $7.3 million more 
than its total assets in the unemployment trust 
fund (excluding amounts held locally). 

Pennsylvania eventually turned to the Federal 
account, but not until the last quarter of 1958-59, 
when the Governor applied for an advance of 
$112.0 million. So depleted was the Federal 
account by that time, however, that only $96.4 
million was available. Upon transfer of that 
amount to Pennsylvania’s account, and before the 
quarterly interest of $1.4 million was credited 
on June 30, the balance in the Federal account 
was reduced to $349.50. Since then Pennsyl- 
vania’s advance has been increased to $102.0 
million. 

Oregon and Michigan are the other two States 


°Oregon’s advance was, in fact, nullified, as discussed 
later in this note. 

*Rhode Island Department of Employment Security, 
19th Annual Report, 1954, page 4. 
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TABLE 3.—Amounts credited to State accounts in the uneme 
ploymeni trust fund under the Employment Security Admin- 
istrative Financing Act of 1954 



















State otal July 1, 1956 | July 1, 1957 | July 1, 1958 

United States_|$138 ,024 , 733.38 ' $33,376,030 .98)$71, 195, 220.32|$33, 453,482.08 
| 363,917.03 58 
Alaska... 43,344.78 23 
Pe ; : ).31 
Ark_. ).69 
Calif 32 
Colo........ -81 
i ae .63 
Del 60 
OF 5 y , 890.38 
Sa 1,231, 156.28 640,119.90 
Ga.. 2,171,61 503,928.55 1,133 ,447.01 634,237.31 
Hawaii-.-.-- 17 81,925.36 168 878.01 2,714.55 
Idaho = 87,633.81 
| eS eee 9 2,386, 449.29 
| SE Seer 4 974,221.47 
Iowa. F l 332,160.94 
ae ] 289 , 064.37) 
Ky..- 1 369 , 689.77) 
a Ee 1,809, 18 6.159.441) 
| 641, £56.81 152,664.44 
or 2,279, 608.29 555,412.60 
Mass.........---| 5,057,199.45| 1,256,930.¢ 
. 7,305,074.37| 1,847,064.47 
Picwadens 2,211,604.48 532,977.94 

8 , ¢ 








642,701.66 
770, 800 . 68) i 
5,486,515.57| 2,543,761.15 
446,194.44) 201,454.35 


601 ,023.17 
109 , 688 . 67 
1,069 324.67 
2,943,640.64) 1, 
280 , 548.98 
124,037.15} 





, ee 2 7,481. 1,072,934.81} 
, > eaeaaeapets | 2 545,202.10] 1,109,991.98 
, 2 a 1 300, 254. 668 , 220.78 
_ Sere |} 2,955,¢ 722,623 1,528, 703.03 
Le, ee } 206 , 887.76 51,307. 106,073.07 








Source: Treasury Department unpublished reports. 


that have secured advances. In the last quarter 
of 1957-58, Oregon became eligible for an ad- 
vance, and the Governor applied for $14.0 mil- 
lion, which was certified and transferred. The 
money had scarcely been credited to Oregon’s 
reserve account when the State attorney general 
ruled that the Governor had no authority to 
apply for such an advance. The advance was 
therefore not only returned, but canceled from 
the books as though it had never been made. 
Although this statement is true from the legal 
point of view, during the brief period in which 
the $14.0 million was credited to the Oregon 
account the money was not available for any 
other State, and the Oregon advance has been 
included in the totality of financial data pre- 
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sented here. The transaction has never been 
regarded as an advance by the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, and since the fund had a 
large balance at that time, requests by other 
States were not adversely affected. 

The recession of 1957-58 so depleted the re- 
serves of the Michigan unemployment insurance 
fund that it became eligible for an advance from 
the Reed fund and made application. At the 
start of 1958-59 it received an advance of 
$113.0 million but has never needed to use the 
money. Although Delaware and West Virginia 
have become eligible for advances from the Fed- 
eral account, neither State has applied. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS 


Two of the four States that received advances 
have made repayments to the Federal account. 
As stated above, Oregon returned its $14.0 mil- 
lion loan almost immediately. Alaska has re- 
paid its first advance—$3.0 million. Of a total 
of $240.7 million advanced, only $17.0 million 
has been repaid or returned, leaving an out- 
standing balance of $223.7 million. 

Repayment of the Federal advances is closely 
tied in with the question of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s interest in the solvency of the borrowing 
Continu- 
ing Federal interest in fund solvency led first 
to passage in 1944 of the George Loan Fund 
Act (sections 904(h) and 1201 of the Social Se- 
curity Act) and, exactly a decade later, to passage 
of the Reed Act. The George Fund Act estab- 
lished the Federal unemployment account (which 


State’s unemployment insurance fund. 


was never activated and utilized until passage 
of the Reed Act) to provide interest-free ad- 
vances to States with depleted unemployment 
Although the George Act 
did have specific repayment provisions, these 
In effect, therefore, the 
act “left it largely to the discretion of the States 
as to whether they would revise their tax struc- 
tures so as to make any advances in fact repay- 
able.”* The conference of State unemployment 
insurance officials testifying during hearings on 


insurance reserves. 


could be circumvented. 


the Reed Act “recommended the strengthening 


"House Committee on Ways and Means, Employment 
Security Administrative Financing Act of 1953 (H. Rept. 
427 on H.R. 5173, 83d Cong., 1st sess.), page 3 
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of the repayable loan provision by the method of 
reducing the allowable offset against the Federal 
tax.” ® 

If a State receiving an advance still has an 
outstanding loan balance by December 1 of the 
fourth year after the initial advance or subse- 
quent advances were received, the Reed Act pro- 
vided that the total offset credits (normally up 
to 90 percent of the Federal employment tax, 
allowable to participating employers by virtue 
of their payment of State unemployment taxes) 
are to be reduced by 5 percent for that fourth 
year, and by an additional 5 percent for each 
additional year a balance is outstanding. Thus, 
instead of an offset of up to 2.7 percent of covered 
payroll, the tax offset would be but 2.55 percent 
of payroll for the fourth year, 2.4 percent for 
the fifth year, and so on. The effective Federal 
tax is thereby increased from 0.3 percent of 
payroll to 0.45 percent for the fourth year, 0.6 
percent of payroll for the fifth year, and so on. 

The Social Security Amendments of 1960 re- 
duced to 2 years the period during which a State 
can have an unrepaid advance or advances before 
the tax offset is reduced and doubled the offset 
reductions (10 percent instead of 5). However, 
the repayment provisions of the 1954 Employ- 
Security Administrative Financing Act 
apply and will continue to apply to all loans 
made before the adoption of the 1960 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 
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cial and Economic Implications of Private Pensions, by 
Robert Tilove; The Challenge of Unemployment Insur 
ance, by Harry Malisoff; Public Assistance under the 
Social Security Act, by Jules H. Berman; and Social 
Security and Voluntary Social Welfare, by Elizabeth 
Wickenden. 


SCHIFFMAN, JAcoB. “Family Characteristics of Workers 
1959.” Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 83, Aug. 1960, pp. 


828-836. 55 cents. 


SHANNON, Davin A., editor. The Great Depression 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1960. 171 
pp. $1.95. 

(rticles and news accounts showing how the depres 
ion of 1929 affected individuals and families. 


STERN, Irvine, and Travis, HERMAN. “Trends in Earn- 
ings of Factory Workers, 1947 to 1960.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Vol. 83, Aug. 1960, pp. 809-821. 55 cents. 


“Unemployment Insurance in the USA, 1956-1960." Hm- 
ployment Security Review, Vol. 27, Aug. 1960, entire is- 
sue. 20 cents. 

Background, coverage, eligibility and benefits, special 
Programs, trends in disqualification, benefit financing, 
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administration, relation to other incorme-maintenance 
programs, and issues for tomorrow. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 
Annual Report, 1959. Washington: U. 8S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1960. 268 pp. 75 cents. 


WEIDNER, Epwarp W. Intergovernmental Relations as 
Seen by Public Officials. (Intergovernmental Relations 
in the United States, Research Monograph No. 9.) Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 162 pp. 
$3.25. 


RETIREMENT AND OLD AGE 


Civic, Mrrtam I, “Recent Trends in Income of Older 
Persons.” Conference Board Business Record, Vol. 17, 
Aug. 1960, pp. 10-13. 


DERopP, Rosert S. Man Against Aging. New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1960. 310 pp. $5. 

A biochemist traces man’s struggle against the aging 
process from the earliest times to the latest scientific 
discoveries. 


GELD, Sotomon. “Reflections on Group Living of the 
Aged.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Aug. 1960, pp. 579-588. $1. 


GOLDSTEIN, Sipney. Study of Consumer Expenditures, 
Incomes and Savings: Consumption Patterns of the Aged. 
Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, 1960. 304 pp. $7.50. 

Based primarily on data collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in its 1950 Survey of Consumer Expendi- 
tures. 


GOLDSTEIN, SIpNEY, and Zimmer, Bastt G. Residential 
Displacement and Resettlement of the Aged: A Study 
of Problems of Rehousing Aged Residents Displaced by 
Freeway Construction in Downtown Providence Provi- 
dence: Rhode Island Division of Aging, 1960. 73 pp. 


Processed. 


GREENOUCH, WILLIAM C., and Kine, Francis P. Retire 
ment and Insurance Plans in American Colleges. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1959. 

Discusses college retirement planning, administration, 
financing and adequacy of benefits, life insurance plans, 
basic hospital-surgical-medical insurance, major medical 
expense insurance, and income protection for disabled 
staff members Describes more than 900 retirement 
plans. 


1SO pn 28 50. 


HeEEREN, EtHeL. “The Blind Person in the Home for the 
Aged.” New Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 54, Oct. 1960, 
pp. 280-284. 35 cents. 


TipBITTs, CLARK. “Social Gerontology: A New Approach 
to Understanding Aging.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Oct. 1960 
pp. 705-717. $1. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION. Aging—Public 
Welfare’s Role: Social Service Needs of Older People and 
the Role of Public Welfare in Meeting These Needs. 
New York: The Association, 1960. 20 pp. Processed. 
50 cents. 

An official policy statement. 


“The Improvement of Family Levels of Living Through 
Social Security and Related Social Services.” IJnter- 
yational Social Service Review, No. 5, Sept. 1959, entire 


issue. 75 cents. 
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Includes articles on the objectives of a social policy for 
improving family levels of living, social insurance, social 
assistance, social services, and points of view on a fain- 
ily policy. Reviews international social welfare develop- 
ments and includes a bibliography. 


KENDALL, KATHERINE A. “Social Work Training Around 
the World.” Social Service Review, Vol. 34, June 1960, 


pp. 208-213. $2.25. 


NELSON, Lowky; RAMSEY, CHARLES E.; and VERNER 
CooLie. Community Structure and Change. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1960. 464 pp. $6.50. 

Designed “to provide a meaningful theoretical frame- 
work for community analysis and to demonstrate its 
practical application to community development.” 


“Social Services in Community Development.” IJnterna- 
tional Social Service Review, No. 6, Mar. 1960, entire 
75 cents. 

Includes articles emphasizing the role of 
services. 


issue. 


technical 


Srern, Maurice R. The Eclipse of Community: An In- 
terpretation of American Studies. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1960. 354 pp. $6. 

Interprets problems and prospects of American com- 
munity life, using field studies conducted by sociologists 
during the past 50 years. 


Tuomas, Epwin J.; McLeop, Donna L.; and others. In- 
Service Training and Reduced Workloads: Exrperiments 
in a State Department of Welfare. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1960. 130 pp. $2.50. 

A study of cases receiving aid to dependent children 
in Michigan. Considers research method and design and 
discusses changes brought about for both caseworkers 
and families. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Baker, EpirH U. “Diagnosis and Treatment Services 
for the Mentally Retarded Child.” Child Welfare, Vol. 
39, Sept. 1960, pp. 9-13. 45 cents. 

Shows what a clinical program can achieve. 


BURMEISTER, Eva. The Professional Houseparent. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1960. 244 pp. $4. 

A guide for house parents working with children in 
institutions, as well as for foster parents, caseworkers, 
group workers, and directors of children’s institutions. 


“Changing Needs and !Practices in Child Welfare.” So- 
cial Service Review, Vol. 34, June 1960, pp. 127-202. 
$2.25. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary papers of the Illinois Chil- 
dren’s Home and Aid Society. 


Children in Need 
The League, 1960. 22 pp. 35 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
of Parents. New York: 
cents. 

Describes a study, by Henry Maas and Richard Engler, 
of children in foster care in nine communities. 


“Children of Divorced Parents.” Bulletin of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, Vol. 36, Sept. 1960, pp. 585- 
616. 90 cents. 

A panel discussion that includes The Pediatrician and 
Divorce, by Murray H. Bass; The Need for Constructive 
Planning for Children, by Marion E. Kenworthy; The 
Child in Court, by Justine Wise Polier; and The Problem 
as Viewed by a Judge of the New York State Supreme 
Court, by Samuel Rabin. 
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Predic- 
Development. 
New 


EscaLona, SIBYLLE, and HEIDER, GRACE MOORE. 
tion and Outcome: A Study in Child 
(Menninger Clinic Monograph Series, No. 14.) 
York: Basie Books, Inc., 1959. 318 pp. $6.50. 

A group of infants was observed at the Menninger 
Foundation in the Infancy Project and later when the 
children were aged 3-6. 


WInsToN, ELtten. “What Lies Ahead in Public Services 
for Children.” Child Welfare, Vol. 39, Sept. 1960, pp. 
1-5. 45 cents. 

Discusses the report of the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


BEALL, Jorn C. “Approaches and Standards for Hygiene 
in Nursing Homes.” American Journal of Public Health, 
Vol. 50, Aug. 1960, pp. 1145-1149. $1.25. 

Busse, Ewatp W. “Problems Affecting Psychiatric Care 
of the Aging.” Geriatrics, Vol. 15, Oct. 1960, pp. 673-680. 
$1. 

Life and Health Insurance 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 


Grece, Davis W., editor. 
Handbook. Homewood, IL: 
1959. 1,060 pp. $14.50. 

A comprehensive reference source. 


MARYLAND STATE PLANNING COMMISSION. COMMITTEE ON 
MepicaL Care. Report of the Subcommittee on Ovrgan- 
ization for Health. (Publication No. 109.) Baltimore: 
State Planning Department, 1960. 22 pp. 50 cents. 

Six guide lines to public health and recommendations 
for changes in the organization of Maryland’s health 
services. 


METTLER, Frep A. The Medical Sourcebook: A Reference 
Handbook for Legal, Legislative and Administrative Per- 
sonnel. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1959. 1,000 pp. 


$25. 


OpoROFF, MAuRICE E.; BANEY, ANNA MAE; and STAGE- 
MAN, ANNE B. Costs of Operating Nursing Homes and 
Related Facilities: An Annotated Bibliography. (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 754.) Washington: U. 
S. Govt. Print. Off., 1960. 38 pp. 20 cents. 


Recreation 
Charles C. 


RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L., and Lucas, CAROL. 
in Total Rehabilitation. Springfield, I11.; 
Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 398 pp. $9.50. 

A textbook for persons working in the field of recrea- 
tion for the ill and handicapped. 


READER, GEORGE G., and OLENCKI, MARGARET. “Cost of 
Care to Ambulant Patients under a Comprehensive Care 
Program.” American Journai of Public Health, Vol. 50, 
Aug. 1960, pp. 1114-1121. $1.25. 


Reep, Louis 8. “Health Insurance Coverage of Hospital 
Care for Mental Illness.” American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 50, Aug. 1960, pp. 1177-1187. $1.25. 

Considers some of the problems involved in providing 
health insurance coverage for mental illness. 


RoBINSON, REGINALD; DEMARCHE, Davin F.; and WAGLE, 
Mitprep K. Community Resources in Mental Health. 
(Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health, Mono- 
graph Series, No. 5.) New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1960. 
435 pp. $8.50. 

A nationwide survey of facilities in the fields of child 
welfare, family and individual casework, public assist- 
ance and community welfare, and public nursing. 
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Regularly Scheduled Articles, 
Notes, and Tables, 1961 


Listed below are the tities of the scheduled articles. notes, 
and tables and the issues of the Bulletin in which they 
will appear; there may, however, be changes in or addi- 
tions to the list. Tables with calendar-year data for all 
programs will appear in the Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment. 


General Social Security Data 

Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance 
and related programs, by specified period (calendar- or 
fiscal-year totals, current reporting month, and 12 pre- 


COMME : MRORUING Sa iis in ke oie hbeoasaanee monthly 
Mi | a ee a net April 
Federal cash income and outgo and amounts for pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act.._.______ November 
Federal grants to State and local governments (note)-__- 

July 
Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: 
Checks issued, by State (fiscal-year data) -_-_ November 


Income-loss protection against short-term sickness (arti- 
| Ee See ee. See January 
Money income sources of the aged (note)__July, January 
Money income sources of 
(note) 


orphans and young widows 
ee aca ninnslsa cn anos esas aseabon edness cstiomresiaouek Ge 
Payrolls in employment covered by selected programs 
in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by specified 
period, 1938— (calendar-year totals and quarterly data) 
January, April, July, October 

Selected current statistics (pages 1 and 2)_.____monthly 
Selected social insurance and related programs, by speci- 
fied period, 1940-- (calendar-year totals, current reporting 
month, and 12 preceding months) ------____-___- monthly 
Social welfare expenditures in the United States (arti- 
cle, fiscal-year data) —----_- witb siguisiasth ddipetapalie see November 
Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
by specified period, 1937— (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, 
current reporting month, and 12 preceding months) _-~-~ 
monthly 

Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified pe- 
riod, 1936- (calendar- or fiscal-year totals, current report- 
ing quarter, and 4 preceding quarters) _-_January, April, 
July, October 
spleens eae ee May 
Voluntary health insurance and medical care costs (arti- 
cle) 


Trust fund operations (iote)__-_-_- 


ee Ree On SC ed December 


Workmen’s compensation payments (note)_____- January 


Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 

Aged beneficiaries receiving monthly benefits per 1,000 
population aged 65 or over, by State (end of calendar 
year and of fecal year) .............26/ August, December 
Child’s monthly benefits awarded, by type of claim, 1956- 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)-_April, October 
Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end 
of selected months, by type of claim ____- January, July 
Disability insurance benefits in current-payment status 
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on December 31, by size of benefit and by State (note) -_- 
September 

Employers and workers and estimated amount of earn- 
ings in covered employment, by specified period, 1940- 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data)_._._._._February, 
May, August, November 

Lump-sum payments awarded and number of deceased 
workers represented for first time in lump-sum awards 
(calendar-year totals and quarterly data) __--_ January, 
April, July, October 

Monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments paid, by 
State (calendar year and fiscal year)_.August, December 
Monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit (calendar- 
year totals and quarterly data)__._._Jenuary, April, July, 
October 

Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
month and monthly benefits awarded in month, by type 
of benefit (current-payment status data, current reporting 
month and selected preceding months; award data, cur- 
SUE CORI STNG Piss istrict ected monthly 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 
month, by type of benefit and by State (end of calendar 
year and of fiscal year) —-----~- ubiiiceleia August, December 
Monthly benefits withheld, by type of benefit____.__._June, 
November 
Monthly benefits withheld from disabled-worker bene- 
ficiaries and their dependents___________June, November 
Old-age insurance benefits in current-payment status on 
December 31, by size of benefit and by State (note) _--- 
September 

Social security employment 
collection district._..-~- _April 
Widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits 
awarded, by type of benefit and claim, 1956— (calendar- 
year totals and quarterly data) —-----_--~_ April, October 


taxes by internal revenue 


Widow’s, widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits in 
current-payment status at end of selected months, by 
type of benefit and claim_____-___-_____..__January, July 
Wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits (entitlement de- 
pendent on entitlement of disabled person to child’s bene- 
fit) awarded, 1957-— (calendar-year totals and quarterly 
CID seis pitch nc cane nniigieningagienidomiaen April, 
Wife’s and mother’s monthly benefits (entitlement de- 
pendent on entitlement of disabled person to child’s bene- 
fit) in current-payment status at end of selected months. 

January, July 
Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits awarded, by type of 
benefit and claim, 1956— (calendar-year totals and quar- 
| en tc cnsapeialbeaal April, October 


October 


Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment 
status at end of selected months, by type of benefit and 
CUS oe oo Serttencimasad sisi aatetetle tcoetnaeeeeatale January, July 


Public Assistance 


Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 


by State_.__--- aaa SS 


Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to 
Ee a a __.._.monthly 
Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: Recipients 
and payments to recipients, by State_.....----- monthly 
Amount of vendor payments for medical care for public 
assistance recipients, by program and State__-~-- monthly 


(Continued on page 43) 
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TABLE 


Year 
and 
month 


1940._..'$1 
., 


1942 


1943... 


1944 


1945___- 
1946... 


1947_. 
1948 
1949 


1950... 


1951... 
1952_. 
1953... 
1954 
1955 


1056_... 
_ 
1G58_... 


1959 


' Under Social 
husband's 
beneficiaries 


and (2 


and, beginnir 
(including « 


spouse 


? Data 
tory pay 
Through 
survivors t 











Current Operating Statistics 


.— Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-60 
{In thousands; data corrected to Nov. 14, 1960! 











Monthly retirement and 
disability benefits ! 


Rail- 


Social road 
Security | Retire 
Act ment 
Act 
10, 236.2 514.0 
10, 303.1 f18.2 
10,353 5 421.9 
10, 392.2 22.8 
10, 450.1 526.4 
10, 503.7 429.4 
10, 593.1 532. 
10, 4.4 534.5 
10,733.56 AAT 
10. 818.3 540 
10,008 3 A431 
10,975.4 546.4 
11,024.2 2 





$17,150 $114, Lée 
51.169 119,912 

7 7 122, 80 
125, 795 

129, 707 

137, 140 

149, ISS 

177, 043 

208, 642 

240, 893 

H. 240 

l 268 733 
1,! 261. 200 
2 428, 900 
3 438,970 
4 490,44 
5,744,490 538, 501 
6,722,871 57 1 
8, 062,765 657, 209 
658, 585 A 1 
663,819 56, 38 
667.714 AG, 750 
670, 93t 56,847 
676,353 57, 285 


681.263 


O88, 615 
#94 , 233 
699, 02 
706 , 367 
713,908 
719,396 
723,217 f 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 





Survivor benefits 





Tem 
porary 





—— disability 
benefits 


Monthly Lump-sum ’ Railroad Vet- | Unem- 
eR See re ee AEN ARNE Bo State erans ploy- 
Civil Veter nloy- laws ' legis- ment 
Service | ans Ad- Social ment lation pol 
Com- minis- Secu- Other * Insur- Act ° 
mis- tra- rity Act ance 
sion ? tion * Act® | | 





Number of beneficiaries 




















139 1,225.5 63.8 14.1 34.8 1,162.9 8.2 85.5 
140 ‘3 65.5 15.6 33.0 111.9 4.1 96.0 
141 5] 57.2 13.3 32.2 1,354.9 3.9 90 3 
142, 1,221.7 62.2 15.3 36.1 1,626.2 4.2 83.4 
143.3 2 59.7 14.4 34.1 1,906.4 4.1 6 
144.7 2 59.4 14.4 28. 1,975.9 2.1 6 
145.9 1,220.0 77.4 19.5 20.4 2,978 1 | 0 
147.3 72.8 17.2 25.2 kA oe 6 
148.6 2 71.9 17.6 21.t 1, Atti 6 
149.4 1,262.0 70.5 16.3 22.4 1,419.9 1.9 
180.5 ? 63.5 123.4 21.¢ 1.47%) 5 2 6 
151.4 , 66.9 16.2 $3.5 1,475.7 4 
152.3 i 63.3 14.4 4.3 1,492.7 0 








Amount of benefits 





























$105, 698 








700 |..........| $15, 061 
111,799 $21 
111,193 344,084 .. 
oh ---| 116,133 79.43 
caninives 144, 302 62.385 
‘ 254, 238 145.8 
333, 140 OWS 1 
382.51 776, 168 
413.912 793, 265 
477, 406 737,274 430.194 103,596 
491,579 73,426 34,653 59, 804 
519, 398 840,411 2, 234 20,217 
572, 943 998 , 237 3,539 41,793 
613,475 06 ! 41,698 46. 684 
628, 801 866 107,666 | 157,088 
6R8 , 426 350, 268 87,.¢72 U3 284 
699, 204 ww) 72 70, 443 
748, 600 7 44 93, 535 
794, 253 979, 43 228, 824 
818. O84 7,913 224, 536 
8.004 68.093 15 845 26. 078 
8.083 68, 520 145, 249 401 25,810 
8,092 68, 258 177, 45 358 21, 603 
8,251 68, 535 231,145 417 19, 206 
8.312 68, 629 247.448 31 16, 582 
8,403 68, 589 260, 671 17 13,754 
8,552 68, 740 BH), 217 13,374 
8628 49,061 Ss | | eee 10,414 
8,713 #9 212 ae 7,909 
&, 786 69,238 eA 7,502 
8,783 73.451 | 13.375 | 4.829: 3, ) 192.701 )........ 7,311 
8,925 74,043 ae -| 11,931 
8,989 74,560 18,371 














widow's, widower’s, : ] 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to decea 


ecurity Act 1) retirer 

and benefits (partly 
including disabled children agea Is ¢ 
disability benefits— beginning 


1958, to their depe« 
isabled children aged 1S <« 
$s annuities under Railroad Retiren 
civil-service retirement and disability f 
ade under Panam I 
1948, retirement and disa 
ider joint and survivor election 
* Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to d 
andergoing training. 
« Mother's 


children aged 18 or over. 


Feb. 


1947, 


* Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections 
survivor benefits—widow ’ i 

widowed mother’s, parent's, and child's 
‘Payments to veterans’. widows 
quarter 


automatic data processing. 


7 Number of decedents on whose account | 
* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service 
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parent’ 





parents 
Number for March estimated; 


* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. Beginning July 1960, 
data not adjusted for underpayments and recoveries, 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1945 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States ents of the F al Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation progr June 1958-July 1959. 

1 From Sept. 1944 to July 1949, under Servicemen's Readjustment Act, read- 
justment allowances to unemployed and self-er yed veterans of Worid War 
It. From Oct. 1952 to Jan. 1960, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
unemployment compensation benefits to veterans, So payments made in 
tion dates. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 






















programs afterexpir 

12 Not available. 
18 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis 
aments and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (fur both 
hly benefit data, by fits in current-payment 









} 1, are for benefi 
status); under ilroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Adininistration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data ad- 
justed monthly; other data adjusted annually. 
Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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TABLE 2.—Contributions and tazes collected under selected social 
insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1957-60 
{In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor |, ' 
. 7 . ° 2 jlov " s . 
Sruemamtin Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 





contributions! Rail- State —_ 
. . oad . — yon 
Period acca imcnes Federal Pr ol pom Federal] unem- 
; civil- ment oe | unem-/| ploy- 
Retire Service | insur- | insur- | Ply: | ment 
ment . contri- “ . ment | insur- 
. Diss Mae ance | ance | 
and li butions 2?) . ‘ A taxes‘*| ance 
on bility = = a | contri- 
vivor utions| yutions lbutions® 
} i 
| | | 
sy | 
Fiscal year:| | | 
a 





1957-58 *__|$7 , 266, 985/$926 , 403/$1 , 259 ,041/$575, 282'$1, 500,397 $335 , 880) $99,891 
1958-59 *__| 7,565, 086) So, 995) 1,515,852] 525,360} 1,675,286] 324,020) 102,014 
1959-60 7__| 9,842, 68 5} § 57,079} 1,509,289 608 , 927 2,164,757 341,107) 152,998 


























3{months 
ended: | | | 
Sept. 1958. 1,801,385) 222,211) 376,560) 132,985} 441,684) 2,488) 23,559 
Sept. 1959_| 2,145,446] 227,562} 363,893] 157,429] 629,657) 2,019] 33,397 
Sept. 1960_| 2,621,446) 238,375] 458,215) 152,905) 713,704] 2,089) 39,435 
1959 | 
605, 180 58,7 129,650, 51,849 14,503 575| 22,947 
245,584) 23,793} 129,137) 16.448, 135,262] 2,337 757 
,629) 101,374] 112,143) 82,366} 257,110 664] 10,510 
431,406, 46, 977] 150,130, 51,111} 21,005 567] 29,426 
| | 
= | 
209,479} 22,399 105,657 79,915] 26,461] 543 
1,243,390) 124,233] 129,785) 195,206) 283,183] 3,947 
| 1,006,980} 93,034) 149,400 13,231} 20,774) 35,223 
| 774,642) 81,968} 122,188) 273,789| 2,339) 8S4 
| 1,865,591] 176,057] 118.129 31,420) 1,641] 7,205 
| 1'015.538] 89/683] 128.828 28,064] 1,120) 31,107 
| "345.944] 29 953 162,091 221,125, 674, ©! 711 
| 1,596,615) 146,05 130, 442 481 , 092! 807} 10,501 
.-| 678,887] 61,473] 156,682 ll 489 607| 28,223 











Represents contributions of employees, employe 
employments covered by old-age and survivors 
anuary 1957, by disability insurance 


and the self-employed 
insurance and, beginning 
beginning January 1951, on an esti- 
mated basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, 
includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage 
agreements; beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), 
adjusted for employee-tax refunds; beginning July 1959, excludes transfers 
from the railroad retirement account to the disability insurance trust fund 
under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Represents employee and employing agency (Government) contributions. 

* Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus pen- 

t 1 employers and, in 3 States, contributions 





alties and interest collected from 
from employees; excludes contributions collecte d for deposit in State tempor- 
ary disability insurance funds. Data reported by State agencies. 
‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, 
‘ Beginning 1947, also covers railroad temporary disability insurance. 
* Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final State- 
ment of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government, 
7 Preliminary. 
Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S.” Govern- 
ment and‘other Treasury‘reports, unless otherwise noted. 
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TaBLeE 3.—Estimated payrolls in 
selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, by 
specified period, 1940-59 


employment covered by 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Nov. 30, 1960) 





Wage and salary} 


disbursements ! Payrolls in employment ? covered by 





Pail 7] 
Old-age, sur- Railroad 




















vivors. and State retirement 
disal lity. unemployment rr unem- 
seer ie insurance ployment 
insurance ° insurance * 
Period as eS ee a ee aad 
Total | Civilian | Per- | Per- Per- 
} | cent cent cent 
| of ci- of ci- of ci- 
} vilian , | Vilian vilian 
Amount wages| mount wages Amount wages 
and and and 
sal- | sal sal- 
aries * aries | aries 
Calendar | ' | | 
| | 
$49, 255| $35,560) 72.2 | $32,352 | 65.7 4.6 
60, 220} 45,286) 75.2 41,985 69.7 4.5 
75,941) 57,950) 76.3 | 54,548 | 71.8 4.5 
91,486) 60,379) 75.8 65,871 | 72.0 4.5 
96 , 983} 73,060) 75.3 68,886 | 71.0 4.7 
95, 744) 71, 317) 7 74.5 66,411 | 69.4 | 4.7 
104, 048) 79,003) 75.9 73,145 | 70.3 | 4.7 
| 118,7 76 92,088} 77.5 86, 234 | 72.6 | 4.3 
131,209] 101,892] 77.7 | 95,731 | 73.0 4.2 
130,108} 99,645) 76.6 | 93,520 | 71.9 3.9 
141,368) 109, 439| 77.4.| 102,765 | 72.7 3.8 
) ee | 170,714} 162, 030! 131,000] 80.8 118,243 | 73.0 3.8 
1952..... | 184,857} 174,385] 143.000) 82.0 | 127,320 | 73.0 3.5 
| Se 198,106) 187,760) 155,000) 82.5 138,657 | 73.8 3.3 
1954..... 196,259 186,308} 154,000) 82.7 | 136,594 | 73.3 | 3.0 
1955..... | 210,902) 201,124) 169,000) 84.0 | 158,439 | 78.8 | 2.9 
1956..... | 227,634) 217,971) 185,000) 84.9 | 175,342 | 80.4 2.8 
1057..... 238,548) 228,904) 201,000) 84.3 | 184,837 | 80.7 | 2.7 
1058..... 239 ,673| 229,906) 202,000) 84.3 | 183,936 | 80.0 2.5 
1050..... 258, 206| 248,333) 220,000) 85.2 | 199,912 | 80.5 | 2.3 
1959 | 
Jan-Mar.../ 62,853) 60,380} 51,000) 81.1 | 46,420 | 76.9) 1,422 2.4 
Apr-June.} 65,021) 62,547} 54,000) 83.1 49,566 | 79.2 1,473! 2.4 
Jaly-Sept.| 64,922} 62,457) 55,000} 84.7 | 80.7} 1,441 2.3 
Oct-Dec_.| 65,374) 62,913) 57,000! 87.2 | 85.1] 1,414 2.2 
| 
1960 
Jan.-Mar..| 67,174) 64,695) 56,000) 83.4 49,936 | 77.2} 1,415 | 2.2 





1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. Earnings and pay- 
roll data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. Data for 
1955-59 preliminary. 

? Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States 
and, in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. Quarterly data season- 
ally adjusted. 

* Taxable plus nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 

‘ Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Jan. 1, 1951. Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of 
agricultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. Beginning 1957, in- 
cludes the Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 


§ Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. Begin- 
ning 1947, includes temporary disability insurance. 
* Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed 


Forces newly covered under 1956 legislation (including those overseas) 

? Beginning 1955, includes salaries of Federal, State, and local government 
employees. 

Source: Data on wage and salary disbursements from Office of Business 
Economies, Department of Commerce; pay rolls covered by selected programs 
from reports of administrative agencie 
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TaBLe 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1986-60 ' 


{In thousands] 





























wo 


i 




















| 
| Assets at end of period ? State accounts | Railroad unemployment insurance account’ 
| ee | | 
| | | | 
Period Invested | | 
Total aad Cash — Interest With- | a. | Deposits | Interest; With- | a. 
| yalanc: ’ | b6 | | | 
| assets ment | Dalances | tansfers « earned | drawals period | earned drawals | period §8 
| | securities * | | | 
| | | | 
| a | ™ eaten tes, | | | | 
Cumulative, January | } | | 
1936-September | | 
ee | $6,863,047 | $6,801,553 $4,659 |$29,530,765 | $3,120,756 | $25,801,452 | $6,850,069 | $1,911,102 | $221,042 | $2,126,574 $5,571 
Cale sndar year: | | | | | 
' _ Saas | 9,108,651 | 9,098,092 | 8,316 | 1,618,328 220,398 1,744, 11 | 8,640,919 85,672 | 7,405 | 148 ,225 262,270 
1958. .... ceheicdal ae 7,113,981 8,601 1,642,198 | 198 , 989 3,541,35 2 | 6,940,754 103,858 4,441 282 330 88,240 
EES oe | 6,889,720 6,876,956 | 8,683 2,058,273 | 177,850 | 2,296, | 6,880,037 | 259,971 828 | 344,709 5,330 
Fiscal year: } | | | | | 
1957-58. ..-.......-| 7,769,721 | 7,720,602 44,826 | 1,574,516] 219,651 | 2,926,370] 7,359,603 90,442 6,459 | 22 168,396 
1958-59... ._- 6,719,017 | 6,709,422 5,946 1,946,469 | 179,133 2,796,920 | 5, 6 285 114,832 | 2,396 246,290 29,334 
1959-60..........- | 6,688,138 | 6,668,514] 13,8 2,168,960 | 182,213 | 2' 366,286 j 345,642 | 226 368, 158 7,044 
| | | 
1959 | | | 
January-March......| 6,534,576 | 6,484,998 4,463 234,104 42,972 | $34,127 | 6,383,703 26,358 425 | 60, 590 | 54,432 
April-June . “ 6,719,017 6,709,422 M6 782,737 4 §20, fat 6, GRR, 285 30,693 2a8 56,080 29,334 
July-September 6,960,841 6, 906 , 39% 6,7 629, 583 4 411,400 | 6,952,369 88.198 | 69 | 111,997 | 5,604 
October-December..| 6,889,720 6,876,956 8,683 411,849 | 46,545 530,726 6,830, 037 114,722 46 115,042 5,330 
| | 
1960 | | | 
| | | } | | 
January- March.....- | 455,224 | 6,401,498 | 5,125 | 290, 501 45,068 771,097 | 6,444,510 79,908 55 79,936 5,357 
April-June -- -..-| 6,688,138 | 6,668,514 13,800 837 , 027 44,699 653,063 | 6,673,172 62,814 if 61,183 7,044 
July-Se ptembe “tee | 6,863,047 | 6,801,553 | 4,659 718,263 | 52,438 593, 804 6,850,069 72,261 75 73,809 5,571 
| ! | i | 





! Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2? Beginning 1949, total investments plus cash balances differ from total 
assets on a ledger basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end 
of period. Beginning December 1954, includes transactions and assets of the 
Federal unemployment account, under the Employrient Security Admin- 
istrative Financing Act of 1954; beginning September 1056, includes un- 
distributed appropriations; beginning Sept. 1960, includes transactions and 
assets of the employment security administration account, under the Em- 
ployment Security Act of 1960 (Social Security Amendments of 1960 

* Includes accrued interest purchased, and repayments on account ofaccrued 
interest on bonds at time of purchase 

‘Includes, when applicable, loans and transfers from the Federal unem- 
ployment account and/or transfers from undistributed appropriations. 

m@* Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment in- 


surance account from July 1939 to May 1941 and from July 1944 to May 1947 
totaling $107 million. 

‘Includes withdrawals totaling $79 million for temporary disability in- 
surance benefits from Oct. 1946 to Aug. 1948. 

7 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary disability program. Beginning 
September 1958, includes transactions and assets of the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance administration fund. Beginning September 1959, includes 
transfers (advances) from and repayments to railroad retirement account. 

8 From 1941-57 includes transfers totaling $106 million to the account from 
railroad unemployment insurance administration fund, and, from Nov. 
1948 to Jan. 1950, transfers of $12 million out of the account to adjust funds 
available for administrative expenses because of retroactive credits taken by 
— under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments 
of 194 


Source: Unpublished Treasury report. 





INCOME-LOSS PROTECTION 
(Continued from page 11) 

resents a reasonable estimate of that portion of 
the wage loss for the period of disability after 
the waiting period that might be indemnified 
under current insurance practice. 

Insurance, which met 18.4 percent of this theo- 
retical benchmark (with the first 3 days of in- 
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come loss disregarded) in 1948, was meeting 37.2 
percent in 1959. When the benchmark excludes 
the first 7 days of sickness, the proportion of the 
potentially compensable income loss replaced by 
insurance in 1959 becomes 47.3 percent; it had 
increased at an average rate of more than 2 per- 
centage points a year from the 1948 level of 23.5 
percent. 
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TaBLe 5.—Siatus of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-60 


{In thousands] 







































































| Receipts Transfers Expenditures Assets at end of period 
} | under — 
[iN | eee Invested 
Net con- nterchange | nvestec 
Period tribution | Net | with Benefit | Adminis | inU.S. | ¢& sh | Total 
income interest | railroad one ts | trative | Govern- | b a . 7 - 
| and received ? | retirement | P8¥Y™e€D'S | gxnensis«¢ | ment | Mances | assets 
| transfers! | | account * securities § | 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, Jan. 1937-Sept. 1960 67_........-.....-.--.. $75,914,016 | $6,106,405 | —$704,400 \$58,861,103 $1,734,879 |$19,631,126 | $1,088,912 | $20,720,038 
Fiscal year: | | ; 
7, 266, 985 | ee | 7,874,932 165,604 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 | 22,812,600 
540,279 —121,300 | 9,049, 146 206,094 | 20,474,430 | 1,066,994 21, 541,424 
499,793 | —583,100 | 10,269,691 202,342 | 19,748,848 | 1,079,966 | 20,828,814 
3 months ended: | } | 
September 1958 } 1,801,385 26,377 } —121,300 | 2,121,827 56,788 | 21,502,387 | 838 , 061 22,340,448 
September 1959 | 2,145,446 23,597 | —274,600 2,493,154 61,970 | 19,924,675 956 , 068 20, 880.743 
I Si rininktnscevuntittcinindsckdkandienimaukee 2,621,446 Of ie 2,699,924 60,911 5 1,088 ,y12 0,720,038 
1959 } 
595,180 | 838, 850 25,569 | 19,924,675 | 956, 068 20, 880, 743 
245, 584 | 841,472 17,733 | 19,367,605 917,707 20, 285, 312 
904, 629 841, 260 18,168 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 20,334,325 
431, 406 843, 797 —8,600 | 19,151,165 | 989, 602 20, 140, 766 
| ' 
eee er ae PS ee een ae 209, 479 841,042 17,032 | 18,532,647 | 961, 203 19, 493, 849 
February-. 1,243,390 855, 837 17,249 | 18,556,745 1,320, 637 19, 877, 382 
March... ... 1,006,980 | 880,613 24,319 | 18,977,197 | 1,015,730 19, 992, 926 
April... 74, 642 885, 907 17,110 | 18,911,431 | 969, 627 19, 881,058 
May... 1,865, 591 887,003 18,241 | 19,365,749 1,480,214 20,845, 963 
June ?..... 1,015,582 | 899 , 606 19,121 | 19,748,848 1,079,966 20,828,814 
| 345,944 894,428 15, 98C 19,246,007 1,020,417 20 , 266,423 
August... 1,596,615 901,295 22,422 | 19,748,038 | 1,205,463 20,953, 501 
September 678 , 887 904 , 202 22,508 | 19,631,126 1,088,912 20,720,038 
Disability insurance trust fund 
. a 
Cumulative, Jan. 1957-Sept. 1960 7_.....................- | $3,384,052 $99,546 | $26,100 | $1,179,983 $67,546 | $2,194,914 $67,254 $2,262, 168 
Fiscal year: 
ED \. cdccpencurssasacssconsteuascncsnéboonsnuianan 926, 403 168, 420 12,112 | 1,054,458 44,515 1, 098, 97: 
ME Pocciicubanaedant 894,995 3 339, 231 21,410 1, 606, 874 59,747 1, 665, 621 
1959-60 7___. 987,034 47,641 | 528,304 | 31,922 | 2,100,862 | 66,308 2,167,170 
3 months ended: | 
gt a ee ee eT eee. 222,211 O44 60,944 208 , 221,478 | 39, 198 
September 1959 | 227,562 | 1,791 124,445 840 | 1,741,661 | 50,427 
EEE Bic cnncsuduuis cine dadidaebeietiias ee | 238 ,375 1,405 | 144,029 797 2,194,914 | 67,254 
58,72 262 40, 607 280 1,741,661 | 50,427 1,792, 088 
23,79 616 | 44,016 268 1,725, 458 | 46,755 1,772,213 
101,374 829 4,323 268 1,745, 558 | 84, 266 1,829, 824 
46,977 19,377 | 41, 921 29, 050 1,793,379 | 31,828 1,825, 206 
22,399 116 43,973 250 | 1,746,032 | 57, 467 | 
124, 233 880 42,942 250 1,787,282 138 
,034 342 47,386 260 | 1,871,496 | 59, 664 
81,968 245 47,479 | 248 1,906, 121 | 59, 524 
176,057 988 46, 248 248 | 1,989,492 106,702 | 
89,639 22,457 45,571 248 | 2,100,862 | 66,308 
29,952 105 46.772 266 | 2,090,461 | 59,728 | 
146,950 948 47,868 266 2,169,103 | 80,895 
61,473 352 49,390 266 2,194,914 | 67,254 








‘January 1937-June 1940, equals amounts appropriated (estimated net 
proceeds of taxes after deduction of estimated administrative expenses); 
July 1940-December 1950, equals taxes collected; beginning January 1951, 
equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable subse- 
quent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States under 
voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated 
to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 
1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for 
the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of esti- 
mated amount of employee-tax overpayment. 

* In addition to interest and profit on investment, includes annual interfund 
transfers of interest as follows: (1) Under the financial interchange, to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement ac- 
Count, 1954-57; to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
Survivors insurance trust fund, 1958 to date; and, beginning 1959. to the disa- 
bility insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement account. (2) On reim- 
bursed administrative expenses, to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the disability insurance trust fund, 1958 to date (see footnote 4). 

' The purpose of the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retire- 
Ment Act, as amended, is to place the trust funds in the same position in 
Which they would have been, had railroad employment always been covered 
Under the old-age, survivors, and disability insurance system. Payments 
ftom the trust fund(s) to the railroad retirement account—beginning July 
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1958—are indicated by negative figures, payments to the trust fund(s) from 
the account—beginning June 1959—by positive figures. Footnote 2 indicates 
the treatment of interest transfers. 

‘ Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October i /53, inciudes expenses for central! office building 
construction. Since the January 1957 inception of the disability insurance 
trust fund, most administrative expenses are paid initially from old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund with subsequent reimbursement (plus in- 
terest, see footnote 2) from the disability insurance trust fund for the allocated 
cost of disability insurance operations. The Treasury Department, however, 
is regulariy reimbursed from the appropriate trust fund for its expenses as 
incurred. 

§ Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

* Includes transactions of predecessor fund, the old-age reserve account, 
January 1937-December 1939. 

? Preliminary. 

* Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U. S. Government. 

® Includes $60,441, profit on investments sold. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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TABLE 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers! and workers and amount of earnings in 
covered employment for specified period, 1940-59 * 


{Data corrected to Sept. 7, 1960. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1956, estimates are preliminary] 









































































Workers with ‘ |All workers in| Total earnings in covered 
— taxable " Taxable earnings covered | employment * 
5 sarrinea earnings es | Uh 
Year and quarter (in =. | during period ’ during period l 
rode | (in thou- Total | Average | (inthou- | Total | Aver 
. | sands) (in millions) per worker sands) | (in millions) | per worker 
| 
| | | | } ta 
2,500 35,393 | $32,974 $932 | 35,393 | $35, 668 31,008 
2,646 40,976 | 41,848 1,021 | 40.976 | 45,463 1,110 
2,655 | 46,363 52,939 1,142 | 46,363 58,219 1,256 
2,304 | 7,656 62, 423 1,310 47,656 . 69,653 1,462 
2,469 | 46, 296 64,4 1,392 | 46,296 | 73,349 1,584 
2,614 | 46,392 62,945 1,357 46,392 71,560 1,543 
3,017 | 48,845 69, 1,414 48,845 | 79, 260 1,623 
3,246 | 48,908 78,372 1,602 48,908 | 92) 449 1,890 
3, 298 49,018 84,122 | 1,716 49,018 | 102, 255 2,086 
3,316 | 46,796 81,808 1,748 46,796 | , 989 2,137 
3,345 | 48,283 | 87,498 1,812 48,293 | 109,804 2,274 
4,440 58,120 | 120, 968 ,081 58,120 | 148,000 72,550 
4,450 59,576 | 128,724 2,161 | 59, 57 161,000 72,700 
4,350 60, | 136,003 2,235 60,839 | 173,000 72,840 
4,350 59,610 | 133,588 2,241 | 59,610 172,000 72,890 
5,050 65,203 | 157,772 2,420 | 65, 203 195,000 f 2,990 
5,100 67,800 170,689 7 2,520 | 67, 800 214,000 173,160 
5,100 71,000 181, 421 72,560 | 71,000 | 231,000 \7 3,250 
5,100 | 70,000 181,000 72,590 | 70,000 | 233,000 13, 330 
5,200 | 73,000 202,000 72,770 73,000 251,000 73,440 
‘ 1951 | | | 
EE EES CREE ES SAE a a 3,552 43,908 | 30,336 691 | 43,908 | 31,000 7710 
April-June....... 3,658 45,483 | 30, 693 675 | 45,718 33,000 7720 
July-September... 3,635 | 45,693 | 27,815 609 | 46,778 | 33,000 7710 
EEE EEE, 3,638 | 41,846 22,702 543 | 46,107 | 35,000 7 760 
1952 | | 
ci ndintiondiininepebebsocmmmewnocersons 3,505 | 45,145 33,159 734 45,145 | 34,000 7 750 
EE eee i 3,690 | 46,659 32,627 699 46,903 35,000 7750 
July-September. } 3,663 | 46,772 29, 166 624 48,082 36,000 7750 
I EN cccviccnscccctecnenensetsocssene 3,640 42,630 24,067 565 47,607 39,000 7820 
as asic ri cei ctkteccntnleideeenwtuencons 3,590 | 46,951 36,382 775 46,951 | 37,000 7790 
April-June....... 3,662 48,220 35,963 746 48,497 | 39,000 7800 
July-September... 3,654 47,637 30,864 648 49,187 | 39,000 7790 
October-December 3,652 | 41,353 22,824 552 046 | 41,000 7 850 
| | 
NS AEE Le LE OE ED ROT | 3,620 | 45,984 35,813 779 45,984 37,000 7800 
April-June....... 3,726 46,790 35,084 750 47,115 38,000 7810 
July-September... 3,715 46,250 058 47,972 38,000 7790 
Oviober-December 3,768 | 40,292 ’ 561 46,984 41,000 7870 
a oe eniewpnin 3,830 | 46,699 38,053 815 46,699 | 39,000 7 840 
April-June...... 3,951 48, 660 38,776 797 48,888 | 41,000 7840 
July-September 3,948 | 49,259 35,621 723 50, 509 | 43,000 7850 
October-December. 3,985 | 44,847 ,054 626 | 50,120 | 46,000 7920 
1956 t | | 
On TCE DEOL IE Se Rete SARE TOE 3,976 | 49,333 43,031 872 | 49.333 | 44,000 7890 
AGU-TOMS..nncocncacocao« 4,055 | 50,940 42,547 835 | 51,234 45,000 7 880 
Juiy-September........... 4,052 | 50,735 36,811 726 | 52,373 | 46,000 7 R80 
October-December 4,063 | 45,182 28,958 641 51,533 | 49,000 7950 
1957 | 
EE DEL LES AIDA OE 4,010 | 52,800 47,662 903 52,800 | 49,000 7930 
April-June............-.. 4,153 | 54,400 46,364 852 54,700 50,000 7910 
July-September....... 4,060 53,600 39, 462 736 55,600 | 51,000 7920 
October-December 4,065 46,500 28 , 884 621 | 54,300 | ,000 7 960 
1958 | | 
EE Lee 3,997 | 52,000 47,283 7910 52,000 49,000 7940 
April-June............ 4,110 | 53,000 45,690 7 860 63,500 50,000 7930 
July-September-......- | 4,090 53,000 39,320 7740 55,000 51,000 7930 
ex ASS, | OSS SL ET ES EE 4,100 | 47,000 29, 200 7 620 55,000 53,000 7 960 
1959 | 
0 SD ald on ee 4,070 | 53,000 50,500 7 950 53,000 52,000 7980 
April-June......... 4, 160 | 55,000 51,200 | 7.930 55,500 55,000 7990 
July-September... 4,140 | 55,000 44,700 | 7810 87,000 56,000 7980 
October-December 4,150 | 51,000 35,000 | 7 690 58,000 58,000 71,000 
1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for 5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annua! taxable limit. The 
year; quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to difference between workers reported with taxable earniugs and total in cov- 
more than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establish- ered employment represents the number of wage anc salary workers not 


ments but reports for concern as a whole. reported because they had already earned the prevailing maximum annual 
2 Excludes joint coverage under the railroad retirement and old-age, survi- taxable wages from an employer. 


vors, and disability insurance programs. 6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. Because of program 


* Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- changes in 1951 and later, estimates beginning 1951 coula not be made with 
able earnings was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; for 1955-58 it the same accuracy possible for earlier periods. 
was $4,200; beginning 1959 it is $4,800. 7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


‘ Excludes earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
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TaBLE 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of selected months, 
December 1948-September 1960, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, September 1960 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Oct. 25, 1960] 

















Total Wife’s or husband's Child's ¢ , 
Widow’s | 
Item Old-age Dise- or wid-| Moth- | Par- 
| bility ower’ er’s ent’s 
Total | OASI* | DI? Total | OASI*/ DI? | Total | OASI?| DI? | ? 
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In current-payment 
status at end of— 

















































































December: | | } 
pe | 210,253) 142,223 11,903 
| 314,189) 160,438 14,579 
| 454,563) 228,084) 21,460 
892/1,015 | 638,091] 271,536) 25,057 
| |5, 112,430) 1, 1,34 995 | 913,069 301,240 26,880 
ih x 920,677, 237,719|2,031,001/2, 018 , 860! 18, 107| 1,232,583 353, 064) 30, 065 
1959 
September-........ 13,486, 122|13,068,457| 417,665|7,437,836, 308,598/2, 182,383) ,»724,321| 67,113/1,358,931| 373,227; 33,713 
EE 13,576,095) 13,143,808) 432, 287|7,476,908| 317,888/2, 194,307] ,737,485| 70,640)1,370,848| 374,041) 33,978 
November......... 13,644,293) 13,195,554) 448,739\7,503,120) 327,640 2,202,848) , 745,133 74, 906/1,381,495| 374,848) 34,303 
Decembor........- 13,703,918) 13,243,564) 460,354/7,525,628| 334,443)/2,208,017 | eae 77, 997|1,303,587| 376,145) 34,550 
1960 | | | 
| 
January .......-..- |13, 780, 137)13,311,982) 468,155|7,566,323) 339,273/2,216,932/2, 168,060,  48,872/1,840,090 1,760,080) 80,010)1,406,302) 376,552) 34,665 
February........-.. |13,850, 674|13,376,873) 473,801/7,603,838| 343,283'2,226,421/2,176,817| 49,604)1,847,281/1, 766,367) 80,914/1,418, 147) 376,942 34,762 
= {13,061 809), 465, 340 496, 469/7,656,332} 357,134/2,241,077 2,188, 236| 52,841/1,861,972|1,775,478| 86,404/1,432,060| 378,348) 34,886 
ya }14,057,718)13, 549,261) 508,457/7,702,270) 363,878/2,253,653/2,199,026/  54,627|/1,877,229|1,787,277| 89,952 1!445,017| 380,602) 35,069 
| RS Ee |14, 148, 567/13,635,468) 513,009|7,752,61., 365, 558/2,265,762|2,210, 630) 55, 132) 1,889, 211/1,796,802) 92,409 1,457,644) 382,462) 35,312 
SEER. covemmpesoes |14,261 828) 13,740,278 621 ,550|7,812,999| 370,787|2,279,907/2,223,531 56,376) 1,903 ,451/ 1,809,064 94,387/1,471,340| 387,858 35,486 
pS SR 14,375, 965/13,840,326) 535,639|7,875,367| 380,060/2,294,600/2,236,210|  58,300/1,912,691/1,815,511|  97,180/1,484,927) 392,711} 35,600 
ees 114°464:302/13-919; 545, 293/7,921,218) 385,628 2,305, 010/2, 245,319) 59, 691/1, 923,378 1,823,404) 99,974/1,497,786) 395,553] 35,72 
September..-....... 14,525,713)13,970,645) 555,068/7,951,700) 390,884\2,314,197/2,253,110} 61,087 1,931, 730/1 ,328 , 633) 103, 007}1,, 508,357} 392,969) 35,876 
| | | | | 
Awarded, September} | | | | 
Ptiawccenenesasnen | 180 , 404! nog 23,921 76, 284 14,391) 31,101 mates 4,081 31,273 25,624) 5,449 19,084 7,870 401 
} | | J } I 
| Monthly amount 
! 
In current-payment 
status at end of— 
December | 
_, eee | $45,872.5) $45,872.5 +2) bs) -3) $4,307.3 $7, 549.0 $162.2 
ve iis aia 126,856.5| 126,856. : 11,994.9] 11,994.9 19, 366.3 534.9 
ae 205, 179.0) 205, 179.0 -4) | 19 -4) 19,178.4 28,141.3 887.0 
1954. | 339,342.0) 339,342.0 8 | 32 -6) 32,270.6 40, 996.4 9} 1,188.6 
_ Ree | 482,592.9) 482, 592.9) 2 8 | 48,325.6) 48,325.6 50, 323.7 4, | 1,364.8 
November 1958 §__. 607, 528.6) 677, 103.7|$20, 424.9/459, 201. 1/$19, 515.7) 71,230.1) 70,814.8 4,130.2 3 | 1,588.3 
| | | | 
1959 | | 
September.........| 828,546.2| 797,564.1/ 30,982. 1/536,497.9| 27,307.8| 83,080.9| 81,575.5| 1,514.4) 78,526.3 76,456 5| 2,060.8) 76,760.9| 21,302 4| 1,971.0 
a | $35,317.0) 803,301.7| 32,015.3/543,120.9| 28,251.0| 83,623.2| 82,044.2 1,579.1) 79,418.2 77,233.0) 2,185.2) 7,543.1) 21,368.9| 1,901.6 
November......... 840,474.2) 807,355 8| 33,118.4/545,561.8) 29,135.4) 83,998.8) 82,333.7| 1,665.2) 80,061.3| 77,743.4) 2,317.8] 78,248.5| 21,453.1| 2,015.2 
December. .....-..- 5,144.3) 811,237 ‘| 33, 907.0/547,749.1) 29,765.3) 84,254.2) 82,526.8) 1,727.3) 80,715.6) 78,301.2| 2,414.4) 79,047.4| 21,579 2) 2,033.6 
| | | | | | 
i | | | i 
—~ | | 
Se | 851,890.9 817,429.6) 34,461.3 552, 068.6) 30,215.7| 84,759.5) 82,007.1] 1,762.4) 81,279.7| 78,796.5| 2,483.2) 70,884.8) 21,639.2) 2,043.5 
February.....-- e -7| 823,179.2) 34,887.5|556,008.3) 30,584.5) 85,251.1) 83,465.1| 1,786.0) 81 771.3) 79,254.4| 2,517.0) 80,682.6) 21,717.9| 2,053.0 
aS 866, 981.5) 830,499.3) 36,482.2/561,081.5| 31,882.8) 85,944.7| 84,036.9) 1,907.8) 82,535.3) 79,843.7| 2,691.6) 81,611.0) 21,861.0) 2,065.2 
pO _ 874, 287.8) 837 032.8} 37 ,255.0/565,321.8) 32,498.9) 86,511.7) 84,544.8! 1,966.9) 83,345.3) 80,556.0) 2,789.3) 82,473.6| 22,054.6| 2,082.0 
i acinsabanddemenl 881,160.6| 843,667.9) 37,492.7|569,820.3) 32, 648.0) 87,059.0) 85,076.9) 1,982.1) 84,008.3) 81,145.7| 2,862 6) 83,312.3) 22,210.7) 2,102.0 
pO ee 889, 862.5) 851,791. 2) 38/071.4|575,204.5| 33, 122.9 87, 700.6) 85,675.8) 2,024.8) 84,788.8) 81,865.1| 2,923.7) 84,229.2) 22,609.0} 2,117.4 
LAE 899, 122.9) 860,049.1! 39,073.8/581,150.4! 33,969.8) 88,384. 5} 86,287.7| 2,096.8) 85,.363.2| 82,356.0| 3,007.2) 85,130.7) 22.996.3| 2,128.0 
pO ees | 906, 194.5] 866,476.7| 39,717.8)585,475.5) 34,483.8 88,883.7) 86,741.8) 2,142.0) 85,994.4) 82,902.4/ 3,092.0) 85,998.7| 23,219.2) 2,139.1 
September.......- | 910,963.2) 870,614.1) wees iene 34,971.0 89, 294.2) 87,106.3} 2,187.8) 86,525.9) 83,335.6 eats 86,719.1) 23,049.0) 2,151.8 
Awarded, September| | | | | } 
ee | 12,077.1,; 10,418.3} een 6,355.2) 1,334.2) 1,248.3) 1,097.1) 151.2} 1,391.2) 1,217.7 173.5} 1,198.5 524.1 27.8 
! For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin * Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 4 Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—-whose disability began 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the before age 18. 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
worker) beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased work- operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums 
ers. Benefits under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are pay- awarded and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended 
able from the disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance for December 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the 
(disabled-worker) beneficiaries and their dependents. end of December 1958 are therefore not available. 
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'TaBLe 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife’s or husband’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of 


selected months, by type of benefit and type of claim, 1950-60 


{Included in table 7 


- 


; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 1, 1960] 





Year and month 


December: 
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December 


NI. iii ww siecipsiibisinibloiianiata cara 


Lacember 


SAT ee ee F 
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EE ee 


























































































































Total Aged wife’s ! | Young wife's? | Husband’s 
"ie l | | - 
| Total | OASI? | DI? Total | OASIS | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI* | DI? 
ve | Se - ! 
Number 
508,350 | 508,350 |_.....-- 498,688 | 498,688 | | | ee 797 fy Ee 
646,890 | 646,890 |_..-....-- 614,513 | 614,513 | 297388 |_ | 2,980] 2,989 [227-7277 
737,859 | 737,859 699,797 | 699,797 33,784 d ey Menoe 
887,845 | 887,845 | -| 840,019 840,019 41,425 ers 
1,015,892 |1,015,892 | -| 958,755 |. 958,755 49,225 (JA) ae ee 
-|1,191,963 |1,191,963 |......--_.|1,124,616 |1,124,616 57,284 SONS I. odedas 
} } 
1,255,018 |1,255,018 ae pore .|1,183,899 |1,183,899 |.......... 60,404 | 10,715 iw eee 
1,433,507 |1,433,507 |... 1,359,894 reese Sc bccantataed 62,153 a | ES 11, 460 ka 
} 
| 
1,718,969 |1,718,960 Rese |1, 631,346 /1,631,346 74,782 S| eee 12,841 12,841 
1'827/048 |1'827'048 |_...-..--- 1,732,130 ed 81,396 BE OOO boenccccnes 13,522 13,522 
| 
1,947,414 |1,947,414 |.......... /1,843,236 |1,843,236 |.......... 90,366 S| ae 13,812 of ee 
2,031,091 |2,018,860 12,231 epee 1,911,787 4,845 | 100,092 92,722 | 7,370 14,367 14,351 16 
2,141,761 |2,108,534 33,227 - }1,992, 796 12,940 | 121,094 | 100,906 20,188 14,931 14,832 99 
2,208,017 |2,160, 103 7,914 |2,059,821 |2,042,382 17,439 | 133,225 | 102,900 30,325 14,971 14,821 150 
| 
2,279,907 |2,223,531 56,376 |2,118,431 |2,098,612 19,819 | 146,662 | 110,314 | 36,348 | 14,814] 14,605 | 209 
| | | | | ! 
Monthly amount 
$11, 994.9 |$11,994.9 ..-|$11,865.0 |$11,865.0 $114.0 ee us7 We 
14,709.5 | 14,709.5 |_-.. -| 14,230.2 | 14,230.2 421.1 aes 58.2 3s)... 
19,178.4 | 19,178.4 |....-- 18,531.1 | 551.8 551.8 95.4 SD ee 
24,017.1 | 24,017.1 |..... 23,124.9 744.3 , & ) aN 147.9 | fae 
32,270.6 | 32,270.6 |.._.......| 31,021.1 | ¢ CS] 1006-9 |e. s 05 210.6 7 oe 
30,415.5 | 30,415.5 |.........- | 37'826.1 | 37 Tae eS | Sy eee 274.4 . oan 
opie ee | 
| | 
41,968.4 | 41,968.4 |_.-...._- | 40,257.5 | 40,257.5 |.......... 1,416.5 | 1,416.5 |.......... 294.3 , = |) ee 
48,325.6 | 48,325.6 |......... 46,536.6 | 46,536.6 |_......... eh of <5 eee: 319.8 WO Renscuauan 
| 
| | | 
58,748.6 | 58,748.6 |....---.-.| 56, 582.2 | 66,682.2 |.......... 1,797.8 | 1,797.8 |.......-..| 368.6 LL eee 
62,801.6 | 62,801.6 = aac | 60,433.9 | 60,433.9 )....-..... 1,970.3 | 1,970.3 | Se aGRE 397.4 (fh RERSAES 
| | 
67,821.1 | 67,821.1 |.....-.-.- | 65,207.0 | | ee 2,201.8 | 2,201.8 | 412.4 eee 
71, 230.1 | 70,814.8 | $415.2 | 68,240.2 68, 048.4 $191.8 | 2,552.3 | 2,329.4 | 437.6 437.0 $0.5 
| 
| | | 
81, 295.2 | 80,096.0 | 1,199.2 | 77,175.2 | 76,659.6 515.6 | 3,618.8 | 2,938.6 |  680.2| 501.3 497.9 3.4 
84, 254.2 | 82,526.8 | 1,727.3 | 70,685.3 | 79,001.2 684.1 | 4,062.0 | 3,023.9) 1,038.1, 506.9 501.7 5.2 
| | | 
| | | | | 
| | | 
| 
87,700.6 | 85,675.8 | 2,024.8 | 82,592.8 | 81,821.6 771.2 | 4,508.3 | 3,352.1 | 1,246.2 509.5 502.1 7.4 








1 Wife aged 65 or over, or wife aged 62-64 with no entitled children in her 


re. 
’ Wife under age 65 with one or more entitled children in her care. 


4 See footnote 2, table 7, page 37. 
4 See footnote 5, table 7, page 37. 
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TABLE 9.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Child’s monthly benefits in current-payment status at end of selected months, 


by type of claim, 1950-60 


{Included in table 7; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 1, 1960] 








Children of retired workers | Children of deceasec 


| 
workers | Children of disabled workers 
} 





, 053,195 















, | 
Year and month Aged 18 Aged 18 | Aged 18 | Aged 18 
, or over = Under | or over . or over Under | or over 
Total (dis- Total age 18 (dis- Total (dis- age 18 (dis- 
} | abled) ! abled) ! | | abled) ! | abled) 
| | 
ce [ee 
| Number 
699,703 | 699,703 |.....-.... 46,241 | 46,241 |_........- | 653,462 
846,247 eee 67,753 67,753 |.. ---| 778,494 
938,751 | {7} = see 74, 688 74,688 |.. ...| 864,063 
1,053,195 748 


, 160,770 








}1,160,770 | 
|1,276,240 


| 
| 
| 


1,340,995 | 


1,473,208 


}1,532,434 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1,682,638 
11,749,005 


, 276,240 
1956 
EEG et OEE 1,316,728 | 
| ee eae ae, 1,340,995 
1957 
| 
Jur 
I 
1958 
, a aan weal 
POE Wiis ccrcrceiciambinc dee i, 624,135 
1959 
EE aE ORT EE ORE 11,747,656 
i TEE Oe 11,831,548 
1960 


p ERS BEE pl ee 11,903,451 
| 


10,204 | 


28,869 | 


39, 499 
47,025 


65,018 
82,453 


94,586 | 








27,397 | 


131,013 


158,849 | 


179, 697 


260, 054 } 


127,397 


131,013 


153,153 
163,011 


176,480 
181 ,037 


196,023 
201,149 


209 , 973 





---| 963,447 
..-{1,054, 262 


EIT |1, 154, 198 





eee 11,189,331 |1,189,331 
Sisichaaimaapsiilil 1,209, 982 


| | 


5,696 |1,268,586 |1,264,078 


16,686 |1,322,380 
| 

22,700 {1,372,753 

26,743 |1,398,248 


36,444 |1,462,364 1,4: 


44,672 |1,507,730 
| 
| 

50,081 |1,549,010 


4,508 
12,183 


16,799 
20 , 266 








| 
107 | 18,001; «16 
| 
52,074 | 751 
76,226 1,771 
| 
} 
92,005 2,382 





Monthly amount 





December: | 








1956 
J eb en 48 662.0 
December. “r= 50 323.7 
1957 
6 
& | 
5 
2 
1959 
Ee ER eee ae | 76,209.0 
| ARISE. | 80,715.6 
1960 
ee eS 84,788.8 





$19, 366.2 


so 








t 
oe od 





, 603.8 


, 702, 


i) 


399. 
, 932. 


“In 


w 


, 501. 


776. 


> 
ow 


6,228.8 | 


6,719.6 


~) 
z 
Nmo 


> 


3,205. 
3,406.3 


3,778. 
3,920. 


ao 


on 
i) 
ws 


o 
on 
& 
a 
o 





incidentals | 46,058.2 
peeanenade | 47,621.4 





$18 ,578.0 
21 833.6 
27, 045.9 
31,099.4 
39, 022.8 
44,001.5 


$193.6 | 50,883.3 

526.4 | 54,019.3 | 
| 

722.9 | 56,969.3 





855.8 | 58,859.8 | 


1,274.7 | 68,362.5 | 
1,567.3 | 71,581.7 





1,779.7 | 74,550.0 


$228.7 
589.5 


814.5 


- 
“i 
w 
on 


2,236.4 | 





$493.3 $0.6 

588.7 29.0 

2,344.5 69.9 
| 

2,829.8 93.9 





' Dependent children whose disability began before age 18. 
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TABLE 10. Old-age disability insurance: 
Widow's, widower’s, and mother’s monthly benefits in current- 
payment status at end of selected months, by type of benefit and 
type of claim, 1950-60 


’ SUTVLVOTS, and 


(Included in table 7; amounts in thousands; data corrected to Nov. 1, 1960] 























Widow's or widower's Mother's 
Year and — -——- - re ae 
month | . | ’ , 
Tete | wigan, | Widow- | m Widowed) Divorced 
Total | Widow's er's | Total mother wife 
I | | 
Number 
December: | | 
=e 314,189 | 314,126 63 | 169,438 | 169,426 | 12 
—_ 384,265 | 384,011 254 | 203,782 | 203,662 120 
454,563 | 454,064 499 | 228,984 | 228,815 | 169 
a 540,653 | 539,854 799 | 253,873 | 253,670 | 203 
ee 638,091 | 637,012 1,079 | 271,536 271,313 223 
1955... ..- 701,360 | 700,294 1,066 | 291,916 | 291,656 260 
| 
1956 
| 
June......:.| 747,766 | 746,633 | 1,133 | 207,204 | 297,019 | 275 
December.-| 913,069 | 911,841 | 1,228 | 301,240 | 300,978 262 
1957 | 
| | 
ee 1,020,455 11,019,070 | 1,385 | 314,885 | 314,908 | 277 
December ..|1,005,137 |1,003,645 | 1,492 328,309 | 323,019 | 290 
| | | 
1058 | | | | | 
| | | | 
June........|1,172,767 |1,171,198 1,569 | 344,913 | 344,618 | 295 
November ' {1,232,583 — | 1,630 | 353,964 353, 652 | 312 
| | | 
1959 | 
June....--- 1,321,979 |1,320, 168 1,811 | 366,498 | 366,196 302 
December_.]1,393,587 |1,391,686 | 1,901 376,145 375,821 | 324 
| ] 
1960 | 
June 1,471,340 |1,469,359 1,981 | 387,858 | 387,521 | 337 
Monthly amount 
December: 
1950... $11,481.3 |$11,479.0 $2.3 | $5,800.8 | $5,800.3 $0.4 
= 13,849.1 | 13,841.4 7.6 | 6,775.8 | 6,771.5 | 4.4 
1062. ... 2.2 | 18,465.7 16.5 | 8,272.7 | 8,266.0 6.7 
1953... .7 | 22,068.5 27.2 | 9,517.0 9,508.4 | 8.6 
1954__....] 29,525.7 29, 483.3 42.4 | 12,088.9 | 12,077.7 11.1 
1955 _ . - 34,152.2 | 34,102.7 49.6 | 13,403.0 | 13,389.3 13.6 
H 
1956 
June 36,647.7 | 36,504.6 53.1 | 13,875.9 | 13,860.5 | 15.4 
December..| 45,779.7 | 45,721.8 57.9 | 14,262.2_| 14,247.9 14.3 
} 
1957 } 
| 
June_.-- 51,706.6 | 51,640.7 65.9 | 15,223.9 | 15, 208.6 15.2 
December. _| 55,943.7 55, 872.5 71.3 | 16,102.5 | 16,086.6 15.9 
1958 | 
} 
June .-| 60,457.4 | 60,381.5 75.8 | 17,241.1 ; 7 16.4 
November '| 63,976.6 | 63,897.0 79.6 | 17,886.5 | 17,868.7 17.8 
| | | 
1959 | | 
| | 
June.. 74,359.1 | 74,262.9 | 96.2 | 20,760.4 | 20,740.4 | 20.0 
December -_.| 79,047.4 | 78, 946.2 | 101.3 | 21,579.2 | 21,557.2 21.9 
1960 
June.....--| 84,229.2 | 84,123.3 | 105.9 | 22,609.0 | 22,587.1 | 21.9 














1 See footnote 5, table 7, page 37. 
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TABLE 11.—0ld-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Wife's 
and mother’s monthly benefits, with entitlement dependent on the 
entitlement of a disabled person aged 18 or over to a child’s 
monthly benefit, in current-paymdnt status at end of selected 
months, 1957-60 


[Partly included in tables 7, 8, and 10; amounts in thousands; 
data corrected to Nov. 1, 1960] 


| 





Wife's ! 





Year and month | wite of re. |Witfe of dis-| Mother’s ! 














| Total - abled 
| tired amass worker 
Number: | | | 
974 | Nae ey: 609 
2,865 } 5 Sa 1,810 
4,293 | rh Sea 2,380 
4,512 | 4,507 | 5 2,890 
} | 
6,065 | 5,964 | 101 3,512 
6,536 | 6,185 | 351 4,247 
8,795 8,254 | 541 4,836 
Monthly amount: | | 
“ASS Ste $31.4 | eG aes $33.0 
December... .....-- 88.4 | yee | 97.9 
1958: 
Se ee 134.9 | OT ee 129.5 
November *_..._....- 143.4 | 143.2 | $0.2 159.8 
1959: 
oa Oe 213.6 | 209.5 4.1 | 207.0 
OS eee 235.3 220.2 15.1 | 251.6 
50: | | 
Re | 320.4 | 297.3 23.2 | 288.4 
| 





! Payable to a wife or mother entitled to benefits solely because she had in 
her care at least one disabled person aged 18 or over entitled to child's benefits; 
excludes a wife or mother beneficiary who had both disabled and nondisabled 
entitled children in her care. 

* See footnote 5, table 7, page 37 
TABLE 12.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Num- 
ber of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of de- 
ceased workers represented for the first time in awards of 
lump-sum death payments, 1956-60 

[Corrected to Oct. 27, 1960] 






















Number | Number of 
Year and quarter ! of deceased 
payments workers 

| ' 

572,26) | 546,984 

718,672 | 689, 282 

683 , 064 656,825 

REE Si Pr ee ee aes PARRA EE 855 ,032 822,413 
1956 | 

IE cincccdinthnadccdnmpeddniinnabeuce 140,862 135,218 

April-June_._........ 162,620 155, 268 

July-September_....-. 149, 594 | 142,149 

October-December 119,215 | 114,349 
1957 } 

Ri cllnsantndstkemamoninilaibianmmeniniee 173,108 | 166, 199 

April-June....... a 198,975 | 190,089 

July—September....... 3 coal 158 , 649 | 152,011 

October-December... smabaeain 187,940 180, 983 

1958 

I ng cocanteccanvhoctibnaccadmuddneon 179, 534 | 172,541 

Oe ee aan 210,895 | 202,300 

OE Ea ei 187,770 180,114 

RE SOI SG.cncsdmeccaddteadauieshonsmane 105,765 | 101,870 
1959 | 


January-March * 252,314 


211,169 


243 , 607 
203 , 067 


April-June__.....- 






July-September 198,930 | 190,918 
October-December 192,619 | 184,821 
1960 | | 
PIN ccd onic danuinedbasanecaumunmedele | 204,179 196, 930 
TS eee 223,619 215,216 
July-September. 201,834 193, 762 








1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supple- 
ment, Pp. 25, table 39. 
2 See footnote 5, table 13, page 41. 
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TABLE 13.—-Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, 1956-60 


(Corrected to Nov. 1, 1960] 































































Total Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ | , 
Disa- \Widow’s! moth-| P 
Year and quarter ! Old-age | piity + | | or wid-| “ors | ont’s 
Total OASI? | DI? | Total | oast®| DI* | Total |OAsr#| Drs | °Wer's 
| | | = | 
| | | | | 
1,855,206; 1,855, 206).......... 934, 033} wena | 04, seal 384, 562)........ 211,783 211,783! —e- } 253, 524| 67,475 3,919 
2,832,344) 2,653,542} 178,802) 1,424 1975) 178,802) 578,012) 578,012)......_. | 313,163) 313,163)........ 244,633; 88,174) 4,585 
2,123,465) 1,960, 899| 162, 566} 1,041,668) 131,382) 379,473) 366,553) 12,920) 286,782) 268,518] 18,264| 199,320/ 81,467 3,373 
2,501,820 2) 191, 008} 310,812} 1,089,767) 177,852] 444,782) 390,478! 54,304! 426,931| 348,275) 78,656] 252,642/ 102, 050) 7,796 
346, 2 346,713 52,382|_....... | 31,845] 16,587} 792 
413,242)..........| 223,460)........| 73,641) 73,641/........| 60,706) 60,706)........ | 35,271 19, 244) 911 
438,803) 33,842) 17,748 839 
656 , 538 2-------| 152,566) 13,896 1,377 
659, 108 | 72,076} 19,890) 1,245 
Apr.-June | 950,330) 65,857) 24,645 1,325 
July-Sept 6) 506, 490) ’ , 48,603} 18,849 962 
(|, SG are — 537,614| 43, 536) 273, 659 | "48,536 99,188; 99,188)........ 80,827 58,097} 24,790 1,053 
| | 
| | } 
1958 
Sal icktcadseenadoestnse. 546,939 502, 668 44,271 263,420) 44,271) 95,847) 95,847|_.... 67,599 54,374) 20,611 17 
Apr.-June 711,565 672, 548) 39,017 371,765! 39,017) 128,665) 128,665)......_. 85, 599 59,906 25,553 970 
July-Sept 547,059' 516,815 30,244] 271,872) 30,244) 92,757) 92,757).....__- 74,213 54,668) 22,423 882 
oY) eee 317,902 268 , 868 49,034 134,611; 17,850 62,204 49,284) 12,920) 59,371) 41,107 i8738i| 30,282) 12,880 704 
} | | 
19 j 
, Oh a Se ee 764,83 674,932 89,900 338,484) 45,642) 140,61) 122,570) 18,048) 128,520) 102,310) 26,210 30, 123 
Apr.-June___... : 587,481 63,801} 302,131) 35,182) 118,859) 107,230) 11,629) 105,961) 88,971) 16,990 25,829 
July-Sept-...... 567, 260 485,543 81,717 240,781; 50,506) 95,911) 83,220 2,691' 99,135) 80,615! 18,520 ; 23, 40 
OG is ccidecoossncmacs 518,446) 443,052 75,394) 208,371) 46,522) 89,304' 77,458) 11,936 93,315) 76,379) 16,936) 56,562) 22,698 
} 
1960 | | 
Re ae cteenctens 556,224) 497,177 59,047; 246,386) 36,956) 98,391 8,997} 88,72 13,094} 62,360 1,240 
April-June- _-.-- ' wehteke 605, 231 537, 25é 67,976, 270,388) 41,779) 106,142 10,908! 9 15,289} 61,171 1,439 
July-Sept........- ...-| 548,903} 481,148 67,755} 238,821) 41,803} 93,378 10,626) 92,32 15,326! 57, 75¢ 1,170 








1 Annual data for 1940-55 appear in the 1958 Annual Statistical Supplement, 
p. 23, table 34. 

2 See footnote 2, table 7, page 37. 

* Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-fi4. 

* Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
childrenjof disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began 





before age 18. 

5 To offect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on benefits awarded and monthly benefits 
in current-payment status were suspended for December 1958; figures on 
benefits awarded in December 1958 are therefore not available separately but 
are included in the figures for benefits awarded in January 1959. 











PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


payment per recipient of old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. The Virgin Islands raised 
its cost standards in September, and the average 
payment per recipient went up $1.45 in aid 

dependent children and about $3.00 in the other 
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special types of public assistance. Liberaliza- 
tions made 


New 
tly ely 


in September or earlier in Colorado, 


Hampshire, and Virginia resulted in rela 


slight increases in average payments in 


some of their programs. 

In Hawaii a of than per 
recipient of aid to dependent children followed 
a temporary August, 
for 


decline more $3 


increase in when extra 


allowances were included school children. 
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YasLe 14.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and benefits, by State, 
September 19603 






















































































| Weeks of unemploy- 
} Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
| continued claims 
| 
| j l | Average 
Nonfarm | | | All types of unemployment # | Total unemployment weekly 
Btate place- insured 
ments | ™ unemploy- 
| orn . verage men 
Total? | Women Total Women Weeks esate weekly Weeks Average 
| | com- id ¢ number of com- weekly 
| | | pensated pa bene- | pensated payment 
| ficiaries 
i | | 1 } 

WN siccnccitsenie s * 583, 565 a 205, 568 3} 398, 156} 7,082, 309 2,415, 584] 6,238, 495/$201, 805, 246 1,417,840) 5,709, = $33.54 1,598, 273 
0, Se 13, 862 3,034) 113,295] 25, 843) 93,327 2,165,494 21, ati 89,170 23.60 25,670 
Alaska.... 1,072) 231 4,008 1,368) 3,565 119,768 810 9,170 33.76 P 
Arizona... 6,947) 1,451) 33,679 9/ 434| 25,699 781,432 5,841] 24,428) 30.81 7,715 
Arkansas_. 7,682) 2, 705) 16,972} 34,941 770,548 7,941) 31,273) 22.90) 11,090 
California. 130, 158) 35,614 247,951 665,425) 26,662,489 151,233 632,371 40. 66} 171,981 
Colorado. ... 4,212 1,067 7,359 25,129 942,802 5,711 23 , 253 6,273 
Connecticut 19,899 8, 587} 60,771) 124,983 4,494,159) 28, 405) 119,065) 30,743 
ee, Lea 4,377 576} 3,101) 15,357 524,251) 3,490 14,156 3, 20% 
District of Columbia... 2,604 789| 6,359| 14,791] 384,139} 3 ,362| 14,413 3,959 
I 24,348 7,385 69, 170) 136,816 3,647,511) 31,095) 130,654) 36,556 
Se ee 18,431 7,272 54,659) 108,736| 2,054, 914 24,713) 96, 558| 29,807 
Hawail 2,128 934 6,680) 10,850) 317,519) 2,468] 9,240 3,155 
aE ed 2,647 726 5, 442] 10,167) 32% "205| 2,311 9, 551) , 968 
Illinois... ._- wit Deas 50,258 16 , 868 118, 142) 308,817] 10, 291" 499| 70, 186 290, 003) 77,794 
Indiana... eae 5 24,556 6,464 41,430) 133 ,301 4,085, 710! 30, 296) 122,430 31,704 
eae a rae 10, 162 4,009 1,892 13,131} 27 , 669} 757, 154| 6, 288) 24° 507] ,667 
ED aad 10,092 5,114 1,523 12,583] 36,710} 1,234,175) 8,343} 34,033) 7,801 
Kentucky-...... ~ x 11,281 2,578 25,986 79,417} 2,280,015 18,049) 73,338) 23,220 
Louisiana... al 15,566 2,186 18, 142) 102,238 2/985 090 23 , 236) 93,558 24,189 
Maine... 7 6,618 , 486 37,475 820, 636) 8,517) 33 436) 9,951 
Marylz "eae em 20,397 6,090 116,550; 3,589,693 26, 489 109" 730 27,447 
Massachusetts._......... 55, 858 2,26 261,715 8,414,608 59,481 206 ,692 35. 89| 65,317 
0 re 68 ,36 9 ,38€ $51,815 374,676; 13,738 ,620) 85, 154) 353 , 075 37.71| 88,988 
Minnesota........... 9,752 68 , 757 56,674 1, 591 418) 12,880 52,654 15,205 
Mississippi... 8,015 51,657 41,285 962, 281] 9,383 38,194 11,718 
Missouri...... 31,616 5 148,760 115,856 3,065,597 26,331] 96, 986) 33 ,926 
Montana. .... 2,798 } 12,345 13, 189 354,387) 2,998) 13, 189| 3,046 
Nebraska..... 1,728 788 $ 660) 8,826 245,620 2,006} 8,430 2,083 
Nevada......... 2,848 70 10,492 a E 9,315 339,021 2,117 8'721 2,548 
New Hampshire_.._. 4,386 2,219 26 , 296 16,119) 386 293 , 765} 5,315 19,548) 6,173 
New Jersey.......... 48,614 22,861 297 ,391 154,644) 230° 799 8,823 ,839) 63,818) 246 , 486 68 , 289 
New Mexico... 4,865 638 24,769 4,988) 20,951 604 , 964) 4,762 19 ,568 5,027 
PR 197,385 84 , 667 859 , 567) gee 800,102) 27,228,717} 181,841} 713,090 35. 99) 198 , 667 

| | | | 
North Carolina... z, 23,101 11,888 62,664) 114,301} 2,378,424) 25,978 102,723] 21.47| 27,870 
North Dakota..._. a 401 112 1,091 2,367 59,816 538 1,798} 26.29 594 
| ee a 71,138 13,09 106,319 421,664) eon 623} 95, 833} 397 ,070} 42.41} 106 ,596 
Oklahoma... = 8,412 2, 487 25,301 51,011) 296 "855 11,593 3} 26.16! 14,501 
eee tA 11,842 2,650 14,341 34,321) 156, 518 7,800 27) 34.59) 10,856 
Pennsylvania... = 142,616 40,612 243,741 726,196 22; 405, 877| 165,045 657,565) 32.34 193 ,387 
Puerto Ricd...........<- 887 326 cS ERS eR ee | IR, EE es 
Rhode Island...... adaas 9,144 4,875 24/246 42,009 1,164,222 9, _ 36, 532| 29.60) 10,365 
South Carolina... “ 9,870 4,531 28,271 45, 868 996 ,369 10,42: 43 , 069) 22.18) 13,423 
South Dakota..... J 57 235 1,753 2,442) 63,319) 555| 2,034} 28.11 634 
RSE SRE 14,508) 5, 093) , 787) 47,412 95,654 2,240,243) 21,740) Ty 23.91 28, 282 
| | | | 
i a 29, 988) 8,114 377 61,008 200,109) 4,807,607 45,479} 188, 423} 24.48| 46, 232 
 _—_—aa ae 3,010 650 5,924 13,035) 426,507 2,963 12,214) 31.81 4,113 
Vermont...... at 2,268 1,284 \ 5,300 8 639) 223 ,123 1,963 7,637 27.23 2,354 
Virgin Islands. ame 4) 0 3] _ SERRE, Sore an a CS EE Freie Re ee 
Virginia. ...... oe 11,065 4,904) 59, 984) 26 , 126) 14743 1,014,599 10,169 41,423 23.45 13,642 
Washington___. ---| 28 ,354 7,553) 142,887} 53,402! 122,651) 3,837,336 27: 875 116,797] 31.62 32,986 
West Virginia... -| 11,567 1,448 100, 286 13,557 83 , 525) 1,966,936 18,983 79,048) 24.06} 22,545 
Wisconsin... .. an 13 ,655 3,684 115,951 33,394 105,680) 4,213,133 24,018 94,385 40.79) 24,686 
CC 7| 883 182 5,159 1,504 — 212,734 1,259) 5,085) 39.28 1,237 
‘ ‘ Ld u i 

1 Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; combined-wage plan. 
not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin § Includes 39 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 
for April 1955-June 1959, 

* Excludes transitional! claims. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and 

* Total, part-total, and partial. affiliated State agencies. 
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TaBLE 15.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, September 1959-September 1960 * 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 















































Aid to dependent Ald to | Aid | | ald | 
| children the | se. be to | tothe | gon. 
perma- | | Old- |depend- | perma-| ~ 
Year and Total? | Old-age | | Aid to nently | —— | Total age ent x. | nently p. 4 
month | assistance | Recipients | the blind CO ye em el assist- | chil- | bing |. 8nd |“, 
| aie a ee a totally (cases ance | dren | totally | ane 
rae —OO | | (cases) * 
| is- (recip- | dis- | 
} | Total * Children | abled ients) abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
| | | | | 
771 9311 2,917,419) 2,241,727; 109,291) 344,477) 393,000)........ | —0.2; +0.2) (*) | +0.5) +3.3 
771,432) 2, ‘918, 520) 2,244,305; 100,142) 346,832 403 ,000)........ -.1) ®& | —0.1 +.7 +2.6 
773 091| 2,926,331) 2,251, 394] 199,094) 348 , 206) 413,000)........ —.1) +.3) (5) +.4 +2.5 
79,150) 2,953,234) 2,273,160) 109,062) 350,333) 399, Le intaemeaeadl | —.2 +.9) (5) +.6 —3.3 
| 
ee 2,387 ,398 781,354) 2,964,725, 2,281,892 108,881 352,038 413 ,000 —.3) +.4| —.2 +.5 +3.4 
|, a ees 2,378,154) 785,212) 2,980,954 108 ,643 353,425 423,000). —.4) +.5) —.2) +.4 +2.4 
| EE PERE 2,372,645 792,773) 3,012,690 108 ,223 356,121 436 ,000 —.2) +1.1) —.4 +.8 +3.1 
pS SS tae ee | 2,365,399] 796,340) 3,027,918 107,785] 358 , 286 —3) +.5) —.4 +.6| —5.9 
secikas | 2,361,324) 796,782) 3,031,185 107 812 360 , 547 —.2 +.1] (*) +.6 —6.3 
a -| 2,358,600) 794,435) 3,023,410) 2, 107.979 362,832 —.1 —.3 +.2 +.6 —4.6 
SSR Eee eR | 2,354,992 789 ,323| 3,006,318) 2,317,7! 107 ,879 364, 583 —.2 —.6) —-.1 +.5 —3.7 
pS Cee ee . 2,352,915 783,838) 2,981,856) 2,298,620 107/864! 366 , 329 —.1 —.8 5) +.5 +1.9 
September _..| a ae 2,351,008 786,066) 2,906,152) 2,311,064 107,742) 368 , 000 —.1) 5 —.1 +.5 +.4 
| | | | 
i— ——— 
| Amount of assistance | Percentage change from previous month 
1959 
| 
September.._'$304, 703,000 $155,909, 481 $83 445,777 |$7,541,305| $21,945,382 $27,341,000) +1.3 +0.3 +1.2 —0.2 +1.2 +6.4 
October... ._-. 307,947,000) 157,481,948 83,768,710 | 7,535,895) 22,237,528, 28,587,000 +1.1 +1.1 +.4 -.1 +1.3 +4.6 
November...| 308 ,626,000| 157,126,976 84,187,394 7,547,728) 22,265,642) 28,725,000 +.2 —.3} +.5) +.2 +.1 +.5 
December...| 309,918,000) 157,667,820 85,688,459 7,775,486} 22,644,904) 27,764,000 +.4 +.3) +1.8 +3.0; +41.7 —3.3 
1960 | | | 
| 
January -.... 312,155,000) 159,082,935 86,096, 235 7,869, 131] 22,680,221 +.7 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +1.6 
February ....| 314,328,000) 159,281,445 86, 623,543 7,807,304} 22,826,904 +.7 +.1 +.6 —.8 +.6 +3.3 
March....... 319,360,000; 160,458,176 88,143,701 7,829, 715) 23 , 265 , 605 +1.6 +.7 +1.8 +.3 +1.9 +4.9 
April. .-| 318,017,000} 161,104,968 88 484,163 7,806,046) 23,482,701 —.4 +.4 +.4 —.3 +.9} —7.3 
| ee 315,113,000) 160,536,798 88, 319,223 | 7, 813,157; 23,591,593 —.9 —.4 —.2 +.1 +.5 —8.8 
Pcadconss 312,889,000) 160,149, 7,862,375) 23,850,779 ’ —.7 —.2 —.4 +.6 +1.1 —4.2 
. 311,940,000; 160,670,845) | 7,852, 263| 24,138,836 23: 556 ,000 —.3 +.2 —.3 —.1 +.9 —4.8 
August_..... 314,479,000) 161,754,946 | 7,879,530! 24,265,014) 24,604,000 +.8 +.7 —.2 +. +5 4.5 
September-..| 316,631,000) 161,622 | 88 808, ,643 7,914,327] 24,544,421 24,849,000 +.7 —.1 +1.4) +.4 +1.2 +1.0 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
subject to revision, determining the amount of assistance. 
2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments ‘ Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
for medical care from general assistance funds and from special medica] funds; & Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. * Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
SGU ; a 4 TLE . LS current reporting month and 12 preceding months) = 
4 AL 4 4 J hALA - 4 +] I 
T x rT - ynthly 
NOTES AND TABLES - ; 7 Pia 
; Recipient rates for specified types of public assistance in 
(Continued from page 31) the United States, by State__........______: April, October 
Assistance expenditures per inhabitant (note)_._._._.May Source of funds expended for public assistance payments, 
Average payments: All assistance, money payments, and fiscal year__---~~- -~------------------------- ~---April 
vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State and local assistance expenditures in relation to 
COO sai.alesassnalicnaatennesbaceeind ncn aoe abi tianedaa monthly income payments (note) -......--._-__--_ eae 
Concurrent receipt of old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits and public assistance (article) _...._..December Federal Credit Unions 
General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by - , ’ : i . 
“~ pas . Credit unions in the United States (note)_._._..December 
FPO Os ctnicisscsisacalaseatn:eailbcactadel i dhe atic gall ateiicaaian monthly 
Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recip- E , 
OES: OR cs cin eel ecee ne _.__monthly mployment Security 
Public assistance in the United States, by month (num- Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment 
ber of recipients and amount of assistance, by program, insurance claims and benefits.._._....__- _..-...monthly 
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TABLE 16. 








Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, September 1960 * 

































| Aid to Aid to the 
Stat Old-age dependent Aid to permanently; General 
State | assistance Sbiidren the blind | and totally | assistance 
| disabled 

i Se | | 

EEE A a a Ea RIE 25, 271,159 | $5, 267,367 $711,162 $4,302,679 2 $8,891,000 
Alabama. 899 683 i) eee 
| ES rs 2a Ie oe Mere meeSs Lee ey) eae a (*) | 499,906 
Arikansas-.. 373,663 | 23,137 1 ae 
California... .- 2,481,652 1,021,710 164,735 | 69, 665 
is hemeenine 864,528 | 23,976 12,836 | 88,295 
ni ttcnieniticubnnmbnhanianaoamentanenenee 270,688 | 155, 641 61,626 | (°) 
(1 (it 8 a siabnbabadaenentithabeeienmnianamdaaenmeaniien ft - 8 86©| ae inbaeneee _ 
District of Columbia... 3 9,961 
aor | x 8,163 | 65, 166 
I a a a i ed , 19 20,703 | 1,016 | 8,457 
a cecadaiinetldibacibin i ae 591 | 4,737 
OR RT ge SE ee eae ee 65,560 431,365 
EE ee Se ee ee - eEe ‘ 26,589 (3) 
lowa 


Kansas_._- 
Louisiana - . . 
Maine.._.... 
Maryland_..... 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan. -....- 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
| EEE A eS ee ene eee 
Nebraska 


EEE Pee a ee 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
2 eee 
North Carolina 
North Dakota_- 
iid, Aided dniclbicéine pinta 
Oklahome...... 
a ee 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 





EE a ee ee 5 ee Ee 
South Dakota 
Tennessee - 
Se eee 
ee 

Virgin Islands__. 

2 as 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

























aghast 12,232 Pe 42,446 
aliesenet 1,14 4134,521 
since 16,319 615 
rope , 52 215,213 
63,43 1,632 10,758 
| 1,187,484 111,380 1 194,973 
} 51,877 O81 4 277,480 
2 817 1,916 418,038 
58 9 rl 41,645,744 





) 212 
32 ) 4,000 100,300 
312,676 53 352 85,934 
86,278 1,375 691,885 
92,158 | 31,571 5,58 38,772 16,767 
Sa 7 4124,719 
2,665 30,589 2,754 Sct lnesecancname 
8,740 50,728 199 11,705 307 
siencitinhie 74,602 1 , O6¢ 7,631 eee 5 
212 128 4 106 77 
131,906 6,261 6,755 43,884 414,538 
1,474,148 195,606 16,290 202,863 | 111,218 
94,650 98,961 2,605 29, 085 47,316 
,578,291 199,850 1,932 230,456 295,350 
29 694 | 6,786 290 6,492 | 40,649 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State progr not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments,were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor pa 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medic 
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reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

‘Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of 
public assistance. 

+ Data not available. 
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TABLE 17.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical care, by 


program and State, September 1960} 





Old-age assistance 








Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 





| 
















































| 
| | Vendor } Vendor 
State | Money pay- Money pay- | 
All pay- | ments All | pay- ments 
| assist- | ments for | assist- | ments for 
ance to recip- med- | ance | torecip- med- 
ients ical | ients ical 
| care care 
A Biss cs ctanwinetavnn } _ $68. 75 $58.00 00 | _ $10.7 75 | $29. 64 | $27.88 $1.76 | 
NE ee ions owas cabene 52.88 52.87, 01 | 9.78 | 9.77 01 
Alaska...-- 64.34 3° ts 08k) se to: 
Arizona... 61.41 Og ae 30.18 <9 Saaiest 
Arkansas... 52.63 45.95 6.68 16.28 | 15.37 92 
California.. 90.19 80.43 9.76 45.72 | 41.95 3.77 
| ee 100.55 83.53 17.02 34.10 | 33.26 .83 
Connecticut... . 109.42 90.56 18.86 47.36 41.32 6.05 
| ea 50.48 Fa 20.43 | = » eee 
District of Columbia _- 64.92 56.52 8.40 33.66 33.63 -03 
| RE -| 56.24 50.21 6.02 | 16.82 } 16.43 39 
Ge ictlensinunintchiathinsiciiamasnieintee 47.26 S&P ee 23.73 | Se eikinisdanion } 
| 
(RSIS eae 29.24 py ee a ene oe 
Hawaii_. 63.42 | 57.68 5.74 | 2.25 
Idaho.... 69.61 60.19 9.42) 40.54) 40.54 |..........] 
Illinois__. 77.98 43.83 34.15 | 3.84 | 
Indiana 64.90 44.15 20.75 3.93 | 
Iows..... 82.05 74.03 8.02 | 2.51 | 
Kansas. ... 80.24 68.11 12.13 3.73 | 
Kentucky -. 50.34 TEE Nncccanceccl ‘SD Se becousce a 
Louisiana 71.19 | 69.14 2.05 | 719 
Maine......... 66.39 53.39 13.00 1.41 | 
Maryland 62.41 56.88 5.53 2.21 
Massachusetts 106.89 61.03 45.86 4.38 
Michigan 76.59 65.93 10.66 1,10 | 
Minnesota. - .. 89.46 52.40 37.06 | 5.54 
Mississippi... 34.61 Ct -Livcnuseinent - GaaE meee Dundee 
Missouri. ....- 60.12 59.74 .39 | .08 | 
Montana... 64.00 63.74 i <OE) 6 Se 
Nebraska. 71.99 47.04 24.95 | 1,13 | 
re 74.96 68.98 5.97 | ee 
New Hampshire 79.21 62.11 17.10 | i6 | 
New Jersey...... 00.11 55.05 35.06 | 46.55 | 46.55 |.......... 
Sf 68.17 59.64 8.54 | 2.07 
[4 ae 107.87 74.42 33.45 | 4.44 
North Carolina--.-- 44.00 41.72 2.28 51 
North Dakota 90.18 55.41 34.76 | 4.7! 
eee 75.80 65.01 10.79 01 
Oklahoma......... 79.14 67.16 11.99 .10 | 
Oregon......- 80.21 51.56 28.65 1.54 | 
Pennsylvania_. 68.54 64.69 3.85 1.62 
Puerto Rico... 8.24 8.24 er aoe a |) eee = 
Rhode Island.....- 80.77 65.77 15.00 5.25 
South Carolina 40.94 38.05 2.88 .87 
_ ) eee | 62.51 | foe oe > ae SC) ee 
| 
ins samnendusedissinuns j 41.86 .60 18.81 18.43 .38 
. §2.90 | 52.90 |.....- 17.50 17.50 |. adi 
aes 72.19 4.99 38.36 34.39 3.97 
Vermont......... 64.98 | 13.50 30.7: | i 
Virgin Islands... 26.86 | .50 15.21 15.07 | 14 | 
Virginia. ...... 46.58 9.06 22.06 21.90 | 16 | 
Washington... 87.83 30.53 46.63 41.78 | 4.85 
West V irginia...- 39.07 4.93 24.43 23.17 | 1.26 
Wisconsin......_- 84.01 45.39 44.41 38.63 5.79 
| aaa ee 71.06 9.19 } 36.72 | 34.05 | 2.66 























| Vendor 
Money | _ pay- 
All pay- ments 
assist- ments | for 
ance to recip- med- 
| ients ical 
|} care 
73.46 | $66.86 | $6.60 
| TREES 
j | 
Bs ae 
6.16 
9.28 
8.08 
19.03 
5.07 
01 
3.22 
80.35 | 67.32 13.03 
72.65 68.94 3.72 
82.68 60.64 22.04 
73.33 58.96 14.36 
98.29 | 90.52 PLL: 
83.67 | 73.87 9.79 
51.97 | 51.97 }_.... ‘ 
82.13 80.36 1.77 
64.02 58.02 6.00 
64.89 | 62.19 2.70 
133.78 | 
80.93 | 
99.67 | 
38.72 
65.00 
73.74 
87.46 | 
98.65 | 
82.07 | 
86.07 | 
62.33 | 
112.39 83 29.00 
55.01 | 5 1.78 
77.58 57 19.75 
75.01 | 65.91 9.11 
97.89 85.85} 12.05 
87.88 72.44 15.44 
74.05 71.06 2.99 | 
8.21 a eae 
77.82 | 66.82 | 11.00 
46.25 | 42.98 | 3.27 
59.00 | 59.00 |. = 
47.57 46.57 1.00 
58.53 58.53 | 
72.42 71.44 99 
65.09 57.31 7.78 
55.58 50.12 5.46 
94.39 71.92 22.47 
41.34 | 38.78 2.56 
85.72 | 52.35 33.37 
69.45 64.77 4.68 | 





| Aid to the Fr anently 








} and totally disabled 
| Vendor 
| Money pay- 
All | pay- ments 
assist- ments for 
ance | to recip- med- 
| fents | ical 
| care 
| 
$66.70 | $55.00} $11.69 
36.49 | 36.46 | 08 
( | 9 
39.01 31.96 | 7.05 
95.06} 78.51 | 16.54 
69.38 | 67.10 | 2.28 
122.38 | 93.91 | 28.46 
57.11 | 57.11 | 
74.80 | 71.27 3.53 
62.94 | 55.97 | 6.96 
51.82 | 8} ene a 
| | 
23.35 23.35 | i 
77.71} 69.37 | 8.34 
73.25 | 68.78 | 4.47 
83.03 59.90 | 23.13 
( | (2 ) 
81.83 | 81.29 54 
85.20] 70.57 | 14.62 
53.48 | 53.48 |__ 
56.01 52.71 3.30 
68.35 58.35 10.00 
65.22 64.33 | 89 
| 
65.37 | 64.59 
| 79.14 20.27 
| §6.12 5.10 
| 34.58 | 
61.96 | 42 
72.62 
| 49.73 22.63 
| 
|} 62.29 32.27 
| 74.24 19.02 
58.95 7.76 
103.80 72.15 31.65 
50.20 47.11 | 3.09 
91.81 58.77 | 33.05 
72.66 | 61.34 | 11.32 
89.07 77.03 | 12.04 
88.16 | 66.73 21.43 
61.13 | 55.12 6.01 
| 8.76 8.76 
| 85.86 70.86 15.00 
| 46.45 41.49 4.97 
| 64.75 | 64.75 
| 46.52 44.52 2.00 
54.27 | 54.27 
| 77.70 72.82 4.88 
64.27 8.19 
29.88 1.00 
53.22 6.76 
96.15 29.24 
41.72 3.95 
| 108.34 65.64 
75.71 12.27 








1 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments 
for medical care, or both. Money payments may also include small amounts 
for assistance in kind and vendor payments for other than medical care. 
Figures in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
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States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 


2 No program 
3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer tl 


1 for 


1id to the permanently 


and totally disabled. 
man 50 recipients. 


45 








TABLE 
recipients, by Stale, September 1960} 


18.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 


Payments to 








TABLE 19.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and 


recipients, by State, September 1960} 


payments to 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 














































































| recipients Percentage change from— 
ane. | | ; » 
> ber o August 1960 September 1959 
State recip- | | in— in- 
ients | ‘Total Aver- | a ae wy 
| amount age : P 
~y Amount} cog Amount 
—ee so = << os — - ——— - Ts 
351, 008! $161 , 623,255 $68. 75) —0.1 0.1) —2.2 +3.5 
99,216 5,246, 416\_ ~ 52. 88} +.1 (*) —.6 +15.9 
1,422 491,496) 64.34) —.1 —.1) —2.3 —.6 
13,977 858,302) 61.41; —.2 —.1) +.4 —.7 
55,969 2,945,504 52,63} +.3 +1.4) (5) | 7.7 
254,139) 22,921,528) 90.19 —.1 — 6; 2.1) 5.7 
50,795; 5,107,377; 100.55) (®) | +1.0) —1,6) +2.4 
14,351) 1,570,345) 109.42) +.1) +2.5) —1.4| —5.8 
1,268 64,012) 50.48) —.2 +.1) —9.0 —6.9 
3,104) 201,512} 64.92; —.1| —.3) —2.4 —1.3 
69,499) 3,908,388) 56.24) (3) —1,.7| —.7 +4.7 
96,523| 4,561,347) 47.26) (2) @ | -1.5) —1.7 
| | | 
79 2,310} 29.24] () » | «@ ¢ 
1,429) 90,622} 63.42) —.6 —8.2)} —3.3 —1.6 
7,212) 602,082) 69.61) —.3} —.2| —3.6 +4.0 
72,509| 5,654,171) 77.98} —.3] —.1] —5.8} +6.3 
27,203) 1,765, 463) 64.90} —.2 +2.1; —6.0 +.6 
33,942) 2,784,882! 82.05 —.1) +.4| —4.5) --107.6 
28,188} 2,261,943 80,245 —.1) +.4) —3.7/} —.5 
56,115] 2'825,103| 50:34, () | @) | —1.6) +14.7 
125,453 8,931, 118] 71.19} (4) | —.1) +.6 +8.3 
11,675 775,094) 66.39) —.3} —.6| —1.9 +.3 
9,661)  602,977| 62.41) +.1) +5.1) +.4 +4.5 
} | | 
78,223) 8,361,567) 106.89) (3) | +4.7| —3.9) +2.7 
60,510} 4,634,418] 76.59) —.4 5 5.1 —1.7 
46,297; 4,141,782) 89.46) —.3 —3.0 1 +1.3 
Miss... | 80,235] 2,776,817) 34.61; +.2 +.2} —.4 15.6 
| "065 6,918,084) 60.12} —.2 Ay Py | ag 
7 431,706} 64.00) (5) | + .6| —5.8 —4.7 
7 1,062,575) 71.99) —.5 ( | —5.0 —.9 
194,593 74.96) +.1) +.1] —1.6 +6.6 
382,182) 79.21) (8) | .7| —3.9 +5.6 
1,707,640) 90.11) (5) 1} —.4 +2.8 
747,386, 68.17} +.2 3} 4.2) +9.7 
8,743,278) 107.87} —.4 +.3] —4.2 +.9 
2,122,073} 44.00) —.1 | 3.5] +1.4 
650,191; 90.18) (8) | 3.7 1,3] +8.1 
6,759,917| 75.80] —3.2} —.2 11.5 
7'053, 062 79.14) 2 —.4 2.3 —.2 
1.343.847; 80.21) +.5 + .6 9 —.5 
3,433,787; 68.54) (3) | +.2 6 —.1 
320,817; 8.24; —.! 2.8 —2.2 
544,888 80.77; —.2 —.2 2.2 2.8 
1,308,312; 40.94) —.2) +2.6| —4.7 +1.1 
545,689) 62.51) —.1) tJ] —4.5) +.1 
| | 
2,279,043} 41.86) () | 3.6 —7.1 
11,733,923} 52.90) +.1 +.1 -.5 +1.1 
560,770} 72.19] —.3 7 4.2 +3.5 
359,135) 64.98) 0 1.9 4.6 7.8 
14,613} 26.86) —1.1 3} —4.4 +9.0 
| 678,315} 46.58} +.3 5 3.0 14.6 
Wash... 48,283 4,240,758 87.83; —.4 5.2 —.8 
Ww. Va...| 19,185 749,497, 39.07) —.4 —4.9) +109 
aan | 84,768) 2,920,901} 84.01) —.4 LI. 4.8 +1.4 
3,231 229,597; 71.06} —.3 a 6.0 —2.8 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,689 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and pay! 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without F* 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $43,083 from general 
funds were made to 44 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Percentage change not computed on base of fewer 


All data sub- 


of $336,070 
articipation. 





assistance 


than 100 recipients. 























| 
a 
. ue” Percentage change from— 
rae. | - . 
ber 0! August 1960 | Septe ~ ver 1959 
State Tecip- in— | _ 
ients Total Aver- PSS 
amount age Fins } | 
PY if 
| 3 | Amount) — Amount 
| oOo 
107 , 742 $7,914,327) $73.46) —0.1 +0.4 —1.4 +4.9 
1,606 64,413 40.11) —,.3) +. —3.1 +9.3 
105 7,588} 72.27 -1.2; @ | @& 
847 61,482) 72.55 ; —1.4) +2.7; +3.0 
2,019) 117, 002! 95) 3} +2.9) —'8I +5.9 
13,603] 1,462, 360} 107.50 +.1] —.4; —3.0 +1.2 
295 24.030) 81.46 + .7) —.1] —2.3 +4.9 
298 31,324) 105.11) +.3) +9.5) —2.3 —13.3 
252 17,829 70.75) +.4 +2.1) —2.3 +.4 
221 15,065 68.17 —.5 —.1) —3.5) —3.8 
2,539 153,921; 60.62} +.7 —.6) —.2) +3.2 
3,588 188 ,600 52.56 + oe +1.3) +1.2 
5 101 | @| @ (3) | (*) 
7 6, 267 yo; @® | @& | @ 
159 11,552 —.6| —1.9) —10.2} —5.5 
2,975 245,972 8; 4) —.1) —3.3) +1.7 
1,851 135,732 73.33} —.3 +.5) —1.2 +.2 
1,439} 141,440 98.29 —.3} +.1) —.3); +13.1 
595! 49,782 83.67 —.8 +.8| —1.3) —1.0 
2,427) 126,135 §1.97 — 6) —.4| —22.5 —8.3 
2,767 227 , 256 82.13 —.1) —.2;} +65.1 +13.6 
442) 28,297 64.02) + .§ +.3; —1.6 —8.2 
464 30,110, 64.89) —.2 7-5) +4.0) +5.7 
| j | 
2,161) 289,101) 133.78 +.4) +15.7 —.3 +8.6 
1,778) 143,887| 80.93) —.2 —.5| —.1) +4.6 
1,049 104, 557 99.67; —.9 —1.4; —4.5 —3.9 
6,315) 244,515 38.72 —.6 —.6) +1.5 +17 
5,066 329,290 65.00 +.1 +.1] —2.5 -2.5 
337! 24,849 73.74, —1.2 +3.7 8.7 —5.8 
816 71,368 87.46 —.2 +.5 —10.3 —8.1 
188 18,546 98.65) —1.1 —1.2; +5.6 +8.9 
246 20,188 82.07 + .4 +.9) +1.7| +8.9 
951) 81,855 86.07 +.4 +2.2) +2.3) +6.9 
368! 22,939 62.33 —.3 6) —3.2) —5.9 
3,841 112.39 +1 —1.0' —3.4 +2.7 
N. C.. oo] 5, 105! 55.01; —2.0 —1.5 —.3 +3.5 
N. Dak..| 97 77.58 | @ | -7.65 1.6 
Ohio..... 3,528 75.01 + .6 +1.9) —3.5 +9.7 
Okla..... | 1,844 97.89 —.2 —.2) —2.0 +14.5 
Oreg..... | 259 87.88! —1.5 —4.5) —3.7 +2.0 
PAF] Tee tf 74.05, +.3 () | +1.6) +17.3 
73 ae 1,892 : —.5 —.5) +1.1 +1.1 
3S 125 ; —.8| 1.2) +5.0) +8.6 
Set 1,705 78,862; 46.25 —.2 +4.1) —.8 +6.8 
8. Dak 172 10,148 59.00 2.4 +1.2) +4.2 +1.6 
j 
Tenn...- 2,754) 8 1,018) 47.57, —.4 +.3| —3.7 —4.8 
6,377) : 58,53 +.2 +.2 +.4 +3.0 
202 72.42, +1.5 +1.4 0 +6.5 
137 65.09 +.7] +2.7| +1.5 +8.6 
18 (3 s) | : @ | (*) 
1,238 55.58 -.1| +1.6 + .8| +6.3 
725 35 94.39 3 —8.4) —.7) —.5 
1,017 42,045, 41.34 0) () | —2.3) +7.9 
957 82,035 85.72) —.8 +.7| —3.8) +1.7 
62 4,306 69.45) @ | @& | @® | @ 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. Ail data 


subject to revision. 


2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 






and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $39,635 to 327 recipi- 
ents; Missouri, $49,831 to 754 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $801,389 to 11,469 
recipients. 

+ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; 
percentage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 20.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1960 } 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





State 











Arkansas..........- 
California 
Colorado | 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida__... | 
Georgia 








Louisiana. . 
Maine... _- 
Maryland 


ne Ee | 
Michigan .._.__- 
Minnesota -- 
Mississippi 
PE tntinnddetanswootints oa | 
Montana... 

aE eae 
5 ee, | 
New Hampshire_......... aol 
New Jersey......- 

New Mexico 











CS 
North Carolina............... 

North Dakota-.-. 
Obie. ..cnce 
Oklahoma-. 
a 
Pennsylvania. ....... 
Puerto Rico.........- 
Rhode Island ...._... 
South Carolina....... 
South Dakota 








III cotisscnctishendibesemeucenetanstianall 
Texas. - a ; 
Sit eee | 
Vermont | 






.; ss 
Washington. ._._. ~ 
West Virginia. -- 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Number 
f 


0 
families 


786, 066 


5,705 
,772 
6, 826 
,496 
, 150 
, 164 


849 
, 056 
,517 
, 248 
257 
,485 
, 702 
150 
, 370 
706 


Number of recipients 


Total ? 


2,996,152 





271, 09% 
28,737 | 
25,746 
6, 268 
21,508 | 
85,669 
55,153 


639 | 
9,219 | 
8,191 | 

151,814 | 

42,244 | 

34,541 | 

23,651 

72,995 

76,083 | 

20,108 | 

35, 637 | 

| 


48,697 | 
95,473 
34,751 
77,555 
99,976 | 
6,958 
10,842 
027 
926 | 
, 186 
698 | 


7,302 


¥ - 
oo 2 2 
S 


10,§ 


i 


38, 


2,311,064 





Children 


524 


,688 


ol 


, 304 


oo 


738 
100 


»452 
,301 





a0 
389 


"943 


Payments to recipients 


Total 
amount 


$88 808 


, 43 
25,146 
,101 
5,918 
503 
3,939 
9,822 
,379 
3 056 
, 952 
061 
,802 


,633 
, 565 
2,083 
,400 
3,973 
440 
, 032 
,813 
, 936 
, 098 
, 649 


,824 


719 
, 137 








218 | 


,638 | 


Average per- Augus 


Number 





















Percentage change from— 


t 1960 in— 


wNaAoKwunNwrKow+-s¢ 


September 1959 in 


Number 
0 


| recipients 


Family Recipient of Amount 
recipients 
$112.98 $29.64 +0.5 +1.4 
39.32 9.78 —.4 +.5 
109.77 32.35 —2.7 —3.0 
121.46 30.18 +.9 +.6 
61.39 16.28 +.2 +2.1 
163.16 45.72 +.4) —.3 
132.82 34.10 +1.4 | +4.1 
62.09 47.36 +1.4 | +4.2 
78.23 20.43 3 +.3 
150.54 33.66 +1.2 +1.3 
61.07 if —1.6 —1.9 
87.60 23.73 —.1] (3) | 
78.48 13.51 +.3 | +18.4 
131.25 34.01 +1.3 | —7.5 
151.29 40.54 +.3 +.2 
165.96 39.45 +.8 +1.3 
105.57 28.50 +.6 | +3.0 
139.71 | 37.76 +.9 | +2.9 
139.89 36.45 +1.2 +.5 
86.15 23.99 —.4 | —.4 
94.84 24.00 +5.3 +4.8 
97.14 27.41 —.4] —.5 
123.87 29.54 +.5 +3.2 | 
162.04 | 47.78 —.1 +6.4 | 
130.98 36.52 —.2 —.2 
153.93 44.65 +.3 —3.4 
36.45 9.39 +.5 +.4 
87.41 22.92 ‘ (3) 
124.83 33.24 +2.1 +4.7 
114.75 30.03 +1.3 +2.2 
91.00 26.39 +1 +.5 
159.26 40.97 +1.2 +.4 
52. 9¢ 46.55 +1.9 +2.0 
31.85 —.6 —.2 
175.39 44.0 +.3 +4.9 
78.12 19.7 +.3 + 
149.10 39.79 +4 +4 
120.36 30.1¢ + .8 +1 
112.94 31.69 +.1 - 
144.02 39.66 7 rs 
125 .24 | 31.72 2 +1 
14.82 | 3.85 +.6 + 
140.25 38.37 +.9 +1 
58.94 14.88 1.9 +1 
108.51 31.22 +.7 + 
69.91 | 18.81 —,1 +.5 
72.92 | 17.5 1.1 —.6 
139.42 +1.5 +.6 
108.68 ‘ ‘ 
52.33 | 5.2 +4.9 
88.99 | +1.0 +4.2 
160.67 | +.4 —3.1 
95.25 —.4 —.3 
163.73 | +1.0 +2.0 
132.46 | 36.72 +.3 +1.5 


eS 


DIG bo bo 


} 
ao 


w ~) . 
WwOKnRNK NWAaAta 


t 


~ bho 


DAW ts 


bobo 


! 


+ 
o 
on GO Ge 


Amount 


~ 


+35 


Sa Nhe 


+ 
i) 


}- 


196 
—13 


oon 


ww 


+68 


+-18 


+f, 


+13 


bo 00 G0 bo Go in Go tn BO 


+-18.0 


+44.9 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ect to revision. 


* Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
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families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance, 


+ Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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TaBLE 21.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, September 1960} 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





- = a 





TABLE 22.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, 
by State, September 1960! 


[Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only 
such payments] 





| | Payments to Percentage change from— 























recipients 
| Num- | 
Btate ber of August 1960 | September 1959 
recip- | in— in— 
| ents | Total | Aver- 1 2 oe —— 
| amount age 5 ’ 
} Num-! amount) NU@-| amount 
| | ber ber 
| 
| 
368,000) $24,544,421) $66.70) +-0.5 +1.2 +6.8 +11.5 
12,217) 445,774 —.4 1); —2.3 6.0 
7,269 283 ,535 —,.2 + .3 2.4 +-6.6 
9,957 946,485 3.0 +3.6 9.9 + 54.0 
5,636) 391,025 —.1 3 8 +5.4 
2,165} 264,948 i. —.1 1.8 —11.8 
374) 21,360 3 1.1 1.9 —11.2 
2,819 210,864 —.8 —1.0; +6.7 7.2 
9,358) 588,957 + .6 —1.7| +10.3 16.1 
21,958} 1,137,849] 51.82) +.8 + .8| +12.4 12.0 
51) 1,191} 23.35) (2) 
Hawaii... 1,014) 78,800 77.71 0 —6.4; —5.1 —1.9 
Idabo....! 1,059 77,576; 73.25 + .3 7.3 +-12.3 
18,648} 1,548,410) 83.03) +.3 +.5) +4.4 +10.8 
461 37,722 81.83} +8.2 +9.5 ‘ ‘ 
4,189 356, 884 85.20 6 1 + .8 +4.5 
7,757 414,841) 53.48 + .2 +.6| —2.6 + 18.1 
16,504 924,384 56.01 —.2 _ +7.3 +11.8 
2,150 146,944 68.35 —.3 11.5 +7.7 
6,416 418 ,433 65.22 + .5 +8 8.6 +8.9 
10,339} 1,343,731) 129.97) +.4 +4.5 3.1 +10.8 
4,881| 485,226} 99.41) +.8 + .9) +11.7 +9.1 
2,440 149,363) 61.21) +.7 +.6) +8.3 +8.1 
12,172} 420,912) 34.58) +1.4 +1.6| +28.2) +47.6 
15, 395| 960,226} 62.37) —.2 (5) -1.2 +1.2 
1,236) 89,759} 72.62 —.2 +.7| —13.7) —11.3 
1,876 135,740 72.36) +2.3 +-5.1) +17.7 +21.2 
427) 40,378} 94.56) —.2 +.1 3.9 +10.8 
7,153) 667,139} 93.27) +1.9 +1.3 15.6 +14.7 
2,497) 166,576 66.71; +.6 +1.0) +8.2 +9.9 
I = 36,416 2,779,869; 103.80 —.2 1.0} —2.6 +1.1 
| 
. } 19,009) 954,210 50.20 +.5 +.7| +4.9 +7.8 
N. Dak..| 1, 150| 105,583} 91.811 +.1| +5.4) +65. 42.1 
Ohio..... | 12,586 914,456 72,66; +1.3 +3.0) +14.0 +20.8 
Okla..... 9,600 855,112 89.07 + .5 +.1) +5.9 +8.4 
ONEEcuse 4,900 431,962) 88.16) +.8 + .4 —.2 +3.4 
, 17,567 1,073,830 61.13) —.2 —.4 +-7.4 +8.8 
ff = 22,036) 193,133 8.76) —.5 —.4) +1.0 +1.0 
2 ae 2,927) 251,318 85.86 +.1 +.5) +6.8 +-12.1 
* ae | 7,809) 362,744) 46.45 + .6 +7.0 1,1 +30.7 
8. Dak... 1,150) 74,460; 64.75) —.1 +.2) +4.5 +9.1 
Tenn.... 9,559) 444,686 5: 4+-1.7 3.9 15.8 + 15.9 
ee | 6,599) 358, 159 +1.8 1.8) +19.7 + 22.6 
Utah.... 2,401 186,557 7 +1.3 +1.1 Fei + 13.5 
_, =e | 932 59 , 896 64.27) +1.9 2.5 11.1 +18.8 
_ a 106 ‘ —1.9 10.0 1.9 + 20.2 
, a 6,493 22; +1.2 +6.1 6.2 + 20.6 
Wash... 6,937 : 15 +4 —4.5) +9.8 7.8 
W. Va....; 7,36 307,271] 41.72) +.6 +.8 .7| +15.6 
ee 3,51 380,371} 108.34) +2.3 +-8.2\4+150.4) +-138.0 
_, ae 40,050; 75.71; +1.5 +-5.6 1.3 +7.1 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

? Percentage change not computed on base of fewer than 100 recipients. 

* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Program initiated January 1, 1960. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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cases 
y 
bee | toe August 1960 | September 1959 
cases in— in— 
Total Aver- } 
amount age : ? | 
Num-} amount} NU-| amount 
ber | | ber 
Total?.| 361,000) $24,849,000) $68.78) +0.4 +1.0} —8.0 —-9.1 
74| 949 12.82 (3) (3) | —26.0) —26.0 
72 11,901 69.19) +13.2) +16.1) —2.8) —4.2 
3,348 49.67; —1.5 —.3| +13.4 +21.6 
311 14.03} —12.4) 18.3} +22.9) +16.3 
33,759 61.41) +.1 +1.6) +4.7) +10.0 
1,288 45.47) +2.9 +4.0) +13.8 +17.0 
44,414 70.34; —2.1 —4.0) +4.8 +1.4 
1,520) 64.42 —.8 +.1) —1.0 + .3 
1,336 74.38) —1.3 —.8) —5.3 —3.8 
9,800 a ee eee 
2,353 27.39) —4.9 —2.9) +16.1; +31.8 
2 ( (3) (3) () 
997 72,58 72.77) +.2 —3.6| —14.9) —13.2 
41,378 4,090,8 98 . 87 —.8 + .2) —12.5 —3.6 
17,619 33.58) +5.2 + .5) —19.7 —21.6 
3,757| 38.33] —1.8 +2.8) +6.5| +18.0 
2,348 64.98' +1.4 — .5) +20.0 + 22.6 
2,093 31.07) +7.7 +4.9) +9.1 +6.5 
8,289 51.31 +.7 +.6) -6.4 —2.0 
1,838 40.50} —7.3 +5.5| —7.7 —2.9 
2,730 64.30) —3.0 —3.6) +2.8 +4.2 
7,434 67.87; — —.8} —8.9) —10.6 
28,190 2,845,298; 100.9 _ 1 —13.3 
7,249 528,015 72.84, —1.6 3 —23.1 
988 14,615 14.79} —5.2 0 —11.0 
8,704) 477,510 54.86 —.1 0 —.9 
1,065) 53,012 49.78 2.0 2.0 —71.9 
935 60,330) 64.52) —15.7 9.5) +10.9 
10 12,813 41.33) +9.5 1) +28.1 
695 36,890 53.08 + .6 A +10.5 
mf -| 7,655 839,931; 109.72) +.4 .6| —13.0 
N. Mex..| 665 29,526; 44.40) —5.8 3.3) +26.3 
Wa Russel “S005 3,085,001 94.58; —2.0 3.8) —6.7 
2,087 55, 269 +3.2 2 +26.1 
307 15,969 +.3 8.1) —11.3 
33,047| 2,397,582 +2.9 .7| 12.4 
7,226) 99,250, 13. +2.5 5) +7.9 
4° 860 278,500) __. ers | if Pet as 
39,259 2,876 ,826 +1.5 9 —30.6 
1,645 12,193 —3.5 2 +15.6 
2,737 180,337 +5.0 0 —11.6 
~C 1,609 51,559 —1.0 2) +79.3 
8. Dak...| 235 8,094 + 14.6 8.1) —17.7 
Tenn.... 2,125) 33,306 +5.7 9) «=+27.9 
| 
Tee, 0. 8,400 232, 000)__.__- a SEES Cee FOL 
i = 1,706 113,756 66.68; —6.2 —15.2; —4.6) —11.0 
 , ee 1,000 34,000)_. Penne eee, = 
, f) | 109 26.88 +9.3 +.9 +13.9 
| 1,753 39.67 —2.9} —3.0) —4 
Wash... 9,612 73.81 +3.1| +12.8) +18.0 
W. Va... ‘ 2 31.69 —1.1) —10.5 —12.7 
 _——e 85.04 +4.1) —2.3) +5.8 
ae 67.38 + 23.0 0.0) +15.8 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2? Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 

4 About 8 percent of this total is estimated. 

5 Partly estimated. 

6 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Estimated. 

® Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 

10 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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*Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries or parent's benefit. 


receiving monthly benefits (current-payment status): annual 


* Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
data represent average monthly number. Public assistance: 


assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 


monthly number of recipients under al! State programs; annual * Receiving mother’s benefit, wife's benefit payable to young 
data, average monthly number. Unemployment insurance: aver- wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child's benefit 
age weekly number of beneficiaries for the month under all payable to children under ag»: 18. 


State laws; annual data, average weekly number for the year. ‘Disabled workers aged 5 


64 or disabled dependent children 
' Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband's, widow’s or widower’s, 


aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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OPFICIAL BUSINESS 





Silver Anniversary Issue 


The Socian Securrry Buiietrn for August 1960 is a 
special issue commemorating the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Social Security Act. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare contributes a brief statement, and 
the Commissioner of Social Security looks at past progress 
in social security and outlines the challenges of the future. 
Other articles include reviews of program developments 
under the Social Security Act and a survey of the general 
social security status of the American population. 


Copies of the August issue may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Single copies are 55 cents. 





